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THE SOVIET UNION AND INTERNATIONAL LAW 


A Soviet citizen sits as a judge on the International Court of Justice at 
The Hague. Another Soviet citizen sits as an expert on the Inter- 
national Law Commission of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. Soviet periodicals contain an increasing number of articles 
discussing points of international law. The Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union has ordered Soviet law schools to give greater attention to 
international law and to publish new text-books. Chairs of international 
law have been established even in the non-technical schools of higher 
education. To many outside the U.S.S.R. the Soviet development has 
been mystifying. What does the Soviet leadership find in international 
law which makes it so valuable that the U.S.S.R. is active in its develop- 
ment and that even the Communist Party orders its study? 

Soviet leaders have not always been interested in international law. — 
During the early years of the Soviet system, there was much to make 
Soviet leaders distrust the subject. The world was hostile to the new 
Soviet government, and arguments in support of this hostility were 
frequently based on what was said to be international law. Recognition 
was withheld, in some cases for many years. Payment of debts of the 
Tsarist and Provisional governments was sought on the ground that 
under international law a successor government must meet the obliga- 
tions of its predecessor. Soviet decrees nationalizing industrial and 
commercial establishments were resisted whenever this property came 
within the jurisdiction of non-Soviet courts. Some of the western states 
even participated in armed intervention against the Soviet government. 
International law began to assume in Soviet minds the character of 
those who quoted it. It seemed to many Soviet leaders to be the 
weapon of the enemy. 

Doctrinal issues rose to confuse the situation. From the very begin- 
ning of the Soviet system of government the close relationship between 
law and politics had been emphasized. Lenin once said that ‘law is 
politics’, and later he indicated that there was no distinction to be drawn 
between ‘municipal’ or domestic law and international law. Law to th 
Soviet Marxists was an instrumentality of the state, to be utilized by the 
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state in the interests of those who controlled the state. There was no 
concept of law as Reason or Morals or Divine wisdom. Law, whether it 
was the law of the domestic market place or of the international arena, 
\ was considered as a social tool. It was looked upon not as a restraint 
‘upon the state, but as a servant of the state.’ 

The confusion arose because of an attitude then current among some 
Soviet legal theorists that law had its origin in the market place and 
was essentially bourgeois in character. It was argued that international 
law likewise was bourgeois in character, having reached its fullest 
flowering during the nineteenth century in the hands of capitalist states. 
Some argued, that if it were bourgeois in character, as it seemed to be 
in the hands of the Soviet government’s enemies, it should be rejected 
by the Soviet government in its dealings with others. Some steps were 
taken in this direction. The treaties with the nations of the East, 
setting up a system of capitulations or extraterritoriality to the advantage 
of Russian subjects were renounced. The diplomatic ranks established 
at the Congress of Vienna were abandoned in the Soviet diplomatic 
service. The Soviet government refused to pay the debts of predecessor 
governments on the ground that they had been incurred primarily to 
repress the class which had made the revolution. 

Arguments in support of the rejection of international law met one 
important difficulty. It was necessary to live in the world with other 
states, and minimizing of friction was possible only if some rules were 
followed. International law provided rules. The first Soviet author on 
international law, Professor Eugene A. Korovin, attempted to solve the 
problem from a doctrinal point of view by arguing that the Soviet 
Union could use some, at least, of the rules of international law. It 
should not in any case reject the principles of international law unless 
they were manifestly harmful to it or out of keeping with its policy. 
In the combination of old rules and new concepts introduced by the 
U.S.S.R., Professor Korovin saw what he called the ‘international law 
of the transitional period’. He referred to the period between capitalism 
and communism, and argued that in the hands of the U.S.S.R. the 
character of international law changed, even if many of the rules were 
in terminology the same as those developed by the capitalist states. 
With this doctrinal rationalization, international law became available 
as an instrument which the U.S.S.R. could utilize in furtherance of its 
policy. 

In spite of Korovin’s analysis, little interest was shown among 


1 For an account of the Soviet attitude towards law, see SCHLESINGER, RUDOLPH, 
Soviet Legal Theory (Oxford University Press, New York, 1945); for international law 
in particular, see Taracouzio, T. A., The Soviet Union and International Law (Mac- 
millan, New York, 1935). For a Soviet criticism of Taracouzio’s book, see EUGENE A. 
Korovine’s review in Harvard Law Review, vol. 49, pp. 1392-5 (1936). 
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Soviet authors in international law. Except for Korovin’s two books, 
no other works were published until 1935, when Professor Eugene B. 
Pashukanis published a slim volume which he termed Essays on Inter- 
national Law. It quarreled with Korovin’s analysis of the emergence of 
an international law of the transitional period, and argued that inter- 
national law was the same old bourgeois international law it had always 
been, but that did not prevent its being used by the U.S.S.R. He 
anticipated that all law would eventually wither away, in keeping with 
his understanding of Engels’s writing on the subject, but until it did, he 
expected that it could be utilized by the U.S.S.R. He argued that it _ 
would be a case of old forms with a new content, but nothing else. 

Pashukanis was repudiated in 1937. There was a return to a position 
not entirely unlike Korovin’s although there was still criticism of 
Korovin. Finally, it was argued that international law was an amalgam 
of bourgeois and Soviet norms. The authors of a war-time text-book on 
international law said they would not enter the theoretical controversy.’ 
They would only state that international law was such an amalgam, and 
the task of Soviet research was to explore the origin of the rules in 
international law so that the U.S.S.R. might be able to decide the extent 
to which it could utilize them or should be wary of them as harbouring 
hostile potentialities. The text-book then went on to state the rules and 
the Soviet position as to whether they should be accepted or rejected. 

The theoretical situation is still confused. The same Korovin who 
wrote the first books, and then was severely criticized, has risen to the 
position of Director of the Institute of Law of the Academy of Sciences 
of the U.S.S.R. In that position he has reviewed the war-time text-book 
on international law and found it wanting.* He argues that it does not 
conform to the requirements of the Communist Party and calls for its 
revision and for the writing of new books which will not bend the knee 
to the West but express international law with the full force of Soviet 
patriotic pathos. It is clear that the doctrinal question remains unsettled. 

Doctrinal difficulties have not led Soviet jurists to deny international 
law today, as they once did in their early days. Academician I. P. 
Trainin stated in an article during the war, ‘Of course, there is such a 
thing as international law, and it exists today.* He proceeded to argue 
that no state could live in isolation. He examined the international law 
of war. He could think of important points at which it could be 
improved, in particular as it related to guerilla fighters, but his call was 
for improvement of international law, not its rejection. 


2 See Institute of Law of the Academy of Sciences, U.S.S.R., Mezhdunarodnoe Pravo 
—, 1947). 
See Korovin, E. A., Book Review, Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 8/ 1948, PP. 72-3. 
4 See TRAININ, I. P., ‘Questions of "Guerilla Warfare in the Law of War’, American 
Journal of International Law, vol. 40 (1946), p. 534 at p. 535. 
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A similar approach had been evidenced by Professor Korovin’s Red 
Army manual on international law published during the war.’ In that 
manual he took the position that the U.S.S.R. accepted the humanitarian 
principles expressed in the Hague Conventions, even though it had not 
signed them or adopted the Tsarist government’s signature. He called 
for observance of the Conventions in treating the sick and wounded of 
others and demanded that others respect the rules when treating with 
Soviet prisoners. 

War-time experience of the U.S.S.R. seems to have proved to its 
satisfaction that international law can be used as a helpful instrument 
of Soviet policy and that it must not be rejected. The question then 
arises as to the manner in which the U.S.S.R. has found international 
law useful, and how it can be expected to use it in the future. A con- 
sideration of some of the issues raised by the U.S.S.R. during recent 
months may throw light on this aspect. 

Several of the international law issues of 1949 have arisen in connection 
with discussions between the United States and the U.S.S.R. Both 
Professor Korovin and the late Academician Trainin have written that 
the United States violated the customary international law of diplomatic 
immunity in prosecuting a Soviet employee of the United Nations in 
New York for espionage.* Soviet jurists claim that the man was a 
Third Secretary of the Soviet Embassy in spite of his employment by 
the United Nations; that he entered the United States as such with a 
diplomatic visa, which was not revoked; and that he is entitled to 
diplomatic immunity under international law. The United Nations 
has claimed no immunity for their employee on the ground that 
immunity extends to employees only in the performance of their duties 
with the United Nations, and this man is accused of espionage outside 
of his function as a United Nations employee. 

Another Soviet article calls for reaffirmation of the doctrine of the 
freedom of the seas.’ It argues that Britain and the United States have 
abused the doctrine, particularly during the recent war, with blockades 
which affected neutrals, with ‘navicert’ systems and other methods of 
restraining international commerce. This plea was reflected in the May 
1949 session of the International Law Commission of the General 


5 See Korovin, E. A., Kratkii Kurs Mezhdunarodnovo Prava, Part II (Moscow, 
1944), p. 10. There has never been published a Part I. 

* See Korovin, E. A., ‘Latest Lawless Action of the American Authorities’, Liter- 
aturnaya Gazeta, April 27th, 1949, p. 4.. Eng. trans. in Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press (Washington, D.C.), vol. I, No. 18, pp. 12-15; and TRAININ, I. P., ‘Legal Aggres- 
sion’, Literaturnaya Gazeta, May 21st, 1949, p. 4. Condensed Eng. trans. in Current 
Digest of the Soviet Press, vol. 1, No. 21, pp. 16-17. 

7 See VYSHNEPOLSKII, S., ‘Freedom of the Seas. in the Epoch of Imperialism,’ 


Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 1/1949, pp. 13-25. Eng. trans. in Current Digest of 
the Soviet Press, vol. I, No. 16, pp. 3-12. 
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Assembly of the United Nations. The Soviet expert argued that one 
of the topics to which the Commission should give its prompt attention 
was the ‘regime of the high seas’. His plea was supported by the other 
experts, and the topic was placed, together with ‘Treaties’ and ‘arbitral 
procedure’ in the group of three topics to which priority should be 
given in the work of the Commission.* 

‘Consular intercourse and immunities’ was also suggested by the 
Soviet expert in the International Law Commission as a suitable topic 
for codification. Although he made no mention of the case, it had been 
clear in Soviet periodical literature that the U.S.S.R. felt that the rights 
of its Consul General in New York and its Consulate General had been 
violated during the summer of 1948 when New York police entered the 
Consulate after a Soviet citizen jumped from an upper story window so 
as to avoid repatriation. Soviet international law text-books have 
claimed for Soviet Consuls the right not only to protect Soviet 
citizens within their jurisdictions, but also to order them home 
in the event that they are performing acts harmful to the Soviet 
state.* 

The United States disputed the Consul’s right to follow a rebellious 
citizen to her hideout and to force her against her will to leave the 
country. The United States requested that the Consul be recalled. 
The U.S.S.R. complied but also closed the Consulate, and then asked 
the United States to close its Consulate in Vladivostock in accordance 
with the principle of reciprocity. 

Criticism of the United States during 1948 centered primarily upon 
its operations under the Marshall Plan. International law was brought 
into the argument by a Soviet jurist, who claimed that the Economic 
Cooperation Act violated international law because its preamble 
indicated its purpose to be contribution to the general welfare and 
national interest of the United States by extending aid to those foreign 
states which would assume the obligation of co-operating with the 
United States.° The Soviet author argued that this was a form of 
subordination of the sovereignty of the foreign states to the interests of 
the United States. Other arguments were directed against the provision 
in the Act for economic Ministers of the United States in the various 
countries concerned and a representative with the rank of Ambassador 
for all of Europe. The Soviet author found a violation of international 
law in that the Act made no provision for agreement of the receiving 
state. It was also argued that the authorization of this Ambassador and 


8 See United Nations Document, A/CN.4/SR 7, April 25th, 1949, at p. 5 for Prof. 
Koretskii’s arguments. 

® See op. cit., supra, note 2. 

1° See Lisovsku, V. I., “The American “‘Law of 1948 on Economic Cooperation” and 
International Law’, Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 8/1948, p. 28. 
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of the economic Ministers to represent the United States not before the 
Head of State but before special economic agencies of the state violated 
the rules of diplomatic intercourse. 

The legal arguments directed against the Marshall Plan present a 
theme which recurs in Soviet representations before the United 
Nations. It is the theme of sovereignty. It is a fundamental principle 
of international law that its subjects are to be sovereign states. It 
follows that one state may not interfere legally in the domestic affairs 
of another. The argument of the United States that international 
law permits one state to negotiate with another which may voluntarily 
accept certain privileges in return for certain obligations falls on deaf 
Soviet ears. 

The United Nations is the place where sovereignty is raised as an 
issue because of the recent trend among some exponents of international 
law to extend its protection to individuals at all costs, even to protect 
him against his own government, if he is being deprived of what the 
United Nations’ General Assembly has accepted as ‘Essential Human 
Rights’. The essence of the enforcement of these rights has been 
claimed to be interference in the domestic affairs of a state which is 
violating them. The movement within the United Nations has tested 
Soviet attitudes towards international law. 

The U.S.S.R.’s representatives in the Human Rights Commission 
of the United Nations have questioned the statement of several of the 
rights as infringement of sovereignty."’ It is argued that to let the 
United Nations itself, or other nations, enforce the rights of an in- 
dividual against his own state violates international law. The U.S.S.R. 
is prepared to accept the Declaration of Human Rights adopted by the 
General Assembly in 1948, but it is cautious about provisions relating 
to enforcement. It wants no other state or an international tribunal 
to act as a policeman or court in prosecuting and trying a state for 
violating the principles of the Declaration, or any Covenant which may 
follow. It believes that each state should enforce the principles in its 
own courts against offending officials. 

The U.S.S.R. is certainly not alone in its position. When a question 
of similar import came before the International Law Commission in 
May 1949, in the form of Article 6 of the Draft Declaration on Rights 
and Duties of States, the Soviet expert had company in his opposition. 
Article 6 states, ‘Every state has the duty to treat all persons under its 
jurisdiction with respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms, 
without distinction as to race, sex, language or religion.’ The expert 


1 For an analysis of the Soviet position in the Human Rights Commission, see 
Hazarp, “The Soviet Union and a World Bill of Rights’, Columbia Law Review, vol. 
47 (1947), P. 1095. 
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from the United States called attention to the fact that the Draft 
Declaration was supposed to codify existing customary law, and in his 
opinion international law had not progressed as far as Article 6 
supposed.” 

Consideration of the Genocide Convention by the United Nations 
brought forth similar Soviet hesitation. If the Convention were to be 
enforced by a state against its own officials, the U.S.S.R. had no 
objection. If it were to be enforced by tribunals of other states who 
might apprehend an alleged violator or by an international tribunal, 
the U.S.S.R. was against it."* Other states agreed with the U.S.S.R., 
and enforcement by outsiders was not made a part of the Convention. © 
The Soviet position is certainly not that it favours mass destruction of a 
race, but it seems to be continuing its campaign to prevent the trend in 
international law from developing to the point that individuals may be 
protected by outsiders even against the state of which they are 
citizens. 

One possible breach in the wall was accepted by the U.S.S.R. at 
Nuremberg. When the Charter of the International Military Tribunal 
was being negotiated in London, question arose as to what could be 
done for the German nationals who had been killed in the concentration 
camps within Germany. In the subsequent drafting of the indictment, 
upon the basis of the Charter, count four was introduced on the basis 
that international law was the protector of morality, and the action of 
Germany in mistreating and killing its own citizens was a violation of 
international law because it was a ‘crime against humanity’..* The 
Soviet representative at the meeting which negotiated the Charter, and 
the Soviet Prosecutor accepted this principle. Mr. Justice Robert H. 
Jackson, who represented the United States, has testified in his official 
report of the negotiations that the U.S.S.R. was acting out of a sense of 
international necessity, since the western allies had almost all of the 
prisoners, and if there were to be a trial in which the U.S.S.R. shared, 
it would have to accept the wishes of its western allies. It may also have 
been the case that in 1945 the U.S.S.R. had greater confidence than it 
now has in a post-war settlement which would have avoided the cold 
war, or perhaps it had not yet realized the possibilities of expanding its 
influence in Eastern Europe without interference from outsiders. 
Whatever the reason, the fact remains that at Nuremberg a step was 
taken by the U.S.S.R. which has not been repeated, and there seems 


12 For a discussion of the Panamanian Draft Declaration on the Rights and Duties of 
States, from which the International Law Commission framed its Declaration, see 
United Nations Document, A/CN.4/SR 10, April 27th, 1949, et seq. 

18 See Trainin, A. N., “The Struggle Against Genocide as an International Crime’, 
Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 5/1948, p. I. 

For the Nuremberg history, see The Charter and fudgment of the Nurnberg Tribunal, 
History and Analysis, United Nations Document A/CN.4/5, March 3rd, 1949. 
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no indication that the U.S.S.R. will today accept the direction for 
international law posited by such men as Professor Philip C. Jessup of 
the United States. 

International law as it relates to territory has been the concern of the 
U.S.S.R. since the war. The attempt by the United States to establish 
in international law freedom of the air has been resisted. The U.S.S.R. 
has argued for retention of the current view of international law that 
the air space above land is as much the territory of the state as the land 
itself..* The Air Code of the U.S.S.R. has long held to this principle. 
Efforts of the United States to change this principle by treaty have no 
support from the U.S.S.R. 

Territorial waters have also concerned the U.S.S.R. as an essential 
belt for the protection of its land mass. It has been argued that no 
customary law of a three-mile or other limit is suitable. Soviet jurists 
claim that the only solution is the negotiation of treaties with states 
concerned in which fishing and navigation rights may be set forth in 
accordance with the specific needs of each, in so far as they can be 
reconciled. The U.S.S.R. has claimed the protection of international 
law for certain bays and gulfs and has declared that the White Sea, the 
Bay of Riga and the Sea of Azov are Soviet territory. 

The Arctic Ocean has not been similarly claimed, for Soviet claims 
in the Arctic have been limited to land. It was the U.S.S.R. which 
first argued that each state bordering on the Arctic Ocean could claim 
as its territory any islands lying within the sector formed by lines drawn 
from the easterly and westerly extremities of its land mass to the North 
Pole. Some discussion has appeared in Soviet literature as to jurisdic- 
tion over ice packs in the Arctic Ocean. Some state that they are frozen 
water, and therefore should fall within the doctrine of freedom of the 
seas. Others argue that they have the usefulness of land. Airplanes 
can land upon them. Troops can advance across them. In consequence, 
the protection of the mainland may require control of the ice, and it 
should be treated not as analagous to open seas but to land. There has, 
as yet, been no official act claiming the ice in the Soviet sector of the 
Arctic Ocean. 

The Antarctic received world attention during and after the war. 
Under the Soviet polar sector theory, the U.S.S.R. would have no 
claims in the Antarctic. It was, therefore, of interest to students of 
Soviet policy to find a tentative step in the direction of acceptance of 
more conventional international law in the face of the situation. Soviet 
historians published a review of the exploits of Tsarist Russian sailors 
in the Antarctic during the last century and radioed the account to 


15 See CHERNOMORDIK, E. Y., ‘Air Space in International Law’, Izvestiya Akademii 
Nauk SSSR, Otdelenie Ekonomiki i Prava, 4/1948, p. 243. 
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Soviet whalers operating in the Antarctic in 1948.** The implication 
seems to be that the U.S.S.R. might lay claim to some part of Antarctic 
territory on the ground of discovery. 

Decisions of national judges on the International Court of Justice 
are traditionally treated not as reflecting the views of the state of which 
the judge is a citizen but as his own views as an impartial international 
jurist. Nevertheless, each judge is a product of his environment, and 
light may be thrown on Soviet attitudes in general by reading the 
opinions of the Soviet citizen judge. 

In the Corfu Channel case between the United Kingdom and Albania, 
the Soviet citizen judge voted with the majority to find that a letter of © 
the Albanian government to the court constituted in terms a voluntary 
acceptance of the jurisdiction. He also joined, however, in a supple- 
mentary opinion of seven judges which rejected the majority’s refusal to 
discuss a collateral question raised by the United Kingdom in argument. 
This minority, in which the Soviet citizen judge shared, argued that the 
United Kingdom had sought to establish without foundation in law a 
principle that a ‘recommendation’ by the Security Council to the parties 
that they take their dispute before the court made the case one of 
compulsory jurisdiction. In other words this group of judges wanted 
it established that compulsory jurisdiction could be acquired over a 
state before the Court only when that state had voluntarily signed a 
provision submitting to such jurisdiction in the future.*’ 

In the Advisory Opinion relating to admission to membership in the 
United Nations, the Soviet citizen judge wrote an individual dissent 
from the majority which had found that the requested advisory opinion 
was not of a political character since it was framed in abstract terms with 
reference to no particular cases of states seeking admission to the 
United Nations. The Soviet citizen judge thought that in spite of the 
abstract terms of the request, it was impossible to eliminate the political 
element from the question. Since it was in his opinion a political 
question, he believed that the political agencies of the United Nations 
should decide it."* In so arguing, the judge took a position later 
expanded by Vyshinsky to the effect that the Court has no power to 
interpret the Charter. Vyshinsky argued that the efforts of the United 


16 See ANDREYEV, Pror. A. I., ‘New Facts Concerning Discovery of the Antarctic,’ 
Pravda, April 1st, 1949, p. 4. Eng. trans. in Current Digest of the Soviet Press, vol. I, 
No. 14, p. 68. See also, “The right of priority in discovery of a number of Antarctic 
lands remains historically Russia’s and, by succession, that of the U.S.S.R. Russia has 
never renounced her rights, and the Soviet Government has never given its consent for 
anyone to dispose of territory discovered by Russian seamen.’ Katesnik, Prof. S., 
‘Russian Discoveries in the Antarctic’, Slavyane, 4/1949, pp. 19-22. Condensed Eng. 
trans. in Current Digest of the Soviet Press, vol. 1, No. 24, pp. 7-8. 

” For text of opinion, see Americal Journal of International Law, vol. 42 (1948), 


Pp. 690. 
18 For text of opinion, see I.C.J. Reports (1948), p. 58. 
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States and others to establish this power were efforts to interpret the 
Charter to the advantage of the United States. 

In reviewing the positions taken by the Soviet government and it 
| citizens on international law bodies since the war, it is clear that the 
' Soviet government places itself among those who recognize the existence 
| of international law and espouse its principles. At the same time, the 
' literature indicates that the Soviet government considers interfiational 

law, like all law, to be an instrumentality of the state, to be utilized in 

pursuit of the politics of the state. It expects other states to call upon 
international law to further interests which they believe to be their own, 
and it will do the same. It sanctifies its position in utilizing international 
law in this fashion by arguing that its purposes are those of mankind as 

a whole, while the purposes of the other states are the narrower purposes 

of the bourgeoisie. While espousing international law, the Soviet 
/government has taken every precaution to avoid being placed in a 
| position in which other states by virtue of weight of numbers can 
| determine what the rule of law is and whether the U.S.S.R. has violated 

it. It argues that other states would be equally cautious if they were in 
-the minority among enemies. 

With the record on the table, what conclusion may reasonably be 
drawn as to why the U.S.S.R. espouses international law? Granted 
that the U.S.S.R. certainly does so on the ground that it is useful, the 
question arises as to how it may be thought to be useful. To approach 
this question it is probably wise to pause a moment on the question of 
the sanctions of international law. History has provided examples of 
periods when a single state or coalition of states enforced principles 
which were termed those of international law, but it was implicit that 
these principles were those accepted by those who enforced them, even 
though they were cloaked with a world-wide halo. When international 
authorities were created, they enlarged the group which promised to 
observe international law, but these groups have never been all- 
inclusive, nor have there been police forces which could be termed 
non-national in character. 

Public opinion seems to have been the major international sanction. 
Even public opinion was relatively ineffective as late as the inter-war 
years, but there has been a change. As means of communication have 
improved so that boundaries can be vaulted, and as a public has matured 
which has begun to think seriously about preventing war, there has 
come a new factor. All nations now seek good will attaching to actions 
which can be said to be ‘legal’. International law seems to have become 
an instrument which is useful in winning friends and in creating critics 
of one’s enemies, even among the citizens of an enemy state. 

Under present conditions, which have sometimes been called those of 
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‘bi-polarity’, the U.S.S.R. seems to have reached the conclusion that 
she has a forum which will respond in her favour if the United States 
and the United Kingdom can be declared to be in violation of inter- 
national law. It is also apparently thought to be to Soviet advantage to 
adhere as closely as possible, or at least to draft a brief to prove that she 
has adhered, to international law in the pursuit of her own policy. 

International law is undoubtedly a weapon which the U.S.S.R. 
believes helpful in the conduct of her affairs, and the record seems to 
indicate that its usefulness lies in its effect upon world opinion. If this 
be the case, and such a conclusion seems to be supported by much . 
evidence, a new cause for hope may be emerging for peace through law. 
If the nations of the world are led to competition in legality because of ~ 
its effect upon public opinion, perhaps the subject of international law 
will develop a sanctity so great that the servant may conquer his many 
masters, and cause them to guide their actions by the capabilities of 
the servant. If such a day dawns, not only for the U.S.S.R. but for the 
other great states of the world, it may be that freedom from fear will 
cease being the mockery which it has become. It is perhaps needless to 
add that Soviet leaders have never indicated that they anticipate 
development along such lines. 


Columbia University Joun N. Hazarp 











REPORTS AND COMMENTARIES 


THE DISCUSSIONS ON STROGOVICH’S BOOK ON 
CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 


IN connection with the elaboration of the new Codes of Law, demanded 
by the 1936 Constitution, discussions on fundamental problems of 
Criminal Procedure have been going on for a considerable period. 
Long before the recent campaign against ‘cosmopolitanism’ the text- 
book on The Law of Criminal Procedure, written by the leading Soviet 
specialist on the subject,’ has occupied a central position in these 
discussions, and in this case at least the discussions have centred on a 
stimulating subject. For the book, though written for future practical 
workers in the diverse fields of Soviet Law, combines the comprehensive- 
ness of a text-book with a serious attempt to introduce students to even 
the most intricate and controversial problems. Historical analysis and 
discussion of practical issues are closely interwoven. Two chapters are 
devoted to the development of Criminal Procedure and the principles 
of Evidence as applied in the legal systems of western Europe and of 
pre-revolutionary Russia. Notwithstanding all Marxist criticism of their 
achievements, there is a definite tendency to study and to assimilate all 
elements which may be helpful in the development of the Soviet legal 
system. Attention is devoted to French Law, in particular to the enact- 
ments of the National Convention, and to the Russian Law Reform of 
1864. But British Criminal Procedure has a predominant position in 
the historical parts of the book. It is criticized because of the difficulties 
met by the non-wealthy in making proper use of its institutions (pp. 
51-2). However, owing to its consistent realization of the principles of 
publicity and of the conception of the trial as a contest of parties enjoying 
equal rights (sostoyatelnost protsessa) it is described as ‘the most demo- 
cratic amongst all the bourgeois systems of procedure’. Following the 
line taken in Vyshinsky’s Theory of the Law of Evidence (reviewed in 
Soviet Studies, No. 1), the British Law of Evidence is appreciated in a 
positive way; and notwithstanding critical remarks as to archaisms 
and scholasticisms the rational kernel is sought in institutions such as the 
definition of irrelevant evidence, the exclusion of evidence based on 
hearsay, etc. The rules of British Law which leave the defendant free to 
appear in the witness-box or not are reported even without that criticism 
of their implications which is current in this country. The very absence 
of such criticism, however, may indicate the difference in basic 
approach. 


1 Prof. M. S. Strocovicu, Ugolovny Protsess, Textbook for Juridical Institutes and 
Faculties, Institut Prava Akademii Nauk SSSR (Moscow, Yurizdat, 1946). 
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Even when Strogovich speaks of western Law, he does so in order 
to draw from it lessons as regards the proper working of Soviet institu- 
tions. He strongly criticizes any restriction of the rights of the Defence 
in a system with which he otherwise shows so much sympathy as with 
the legislation of the revolutionary Convention in France. The analogies 
to early Soviet concepts are not hidden in his exposition. He rejects any 
unfair restriction of the privileges granted to the defendant by Soviet 
Law, in particular the tendency of many criminal investigators to 
examine a person first as a witness before he is formally accused and 
thereby granted the privileges of the defendant, including freedom from 
legal responsibility for the correctness of his statements (pp. 307-8). 
But, naturally, Strogovich, as a Soviet lawyer, does not support the 
British assumption that the defendant has a legal interest in withholding 
information considered essential by the Court. He consistently em- 
phasizes the Judge’s duty to exercise initiative in establishing the truth, 
not limiting himself to the evidence offered by prosecution and defence; 
the accusatorial, no less than the inquisitorial process is treated as a past 
stage in the development of criminal procedure. Thus the sympathies 
of Strogovich (and of Vyshinsky) with British Criminal Procedure are 
merely relative, in so far as they prefer it to the inquisitorial elements 
which dominate the French (and other continental) procedure and 
which are characteristic of the early stages of Soviet Criminal Pro- 
cedure itself. Sostoyatelnost (the construction of the trial as a con- 
test) which is regarded as the main virtue of British as well as of modern 
Soviet procedure, is defined as implying (1) the separation of the func- 
tion of prosecution from the function of judicial decision, and (2) the 
equality of rights existing between Prosecution and Defence as parties to 
the case (p. 78). Vyshinsky’s argument of 1937 in favour of sostoyatel- 
nost of procedure is amply quoted (p. 79): 


True, the conduct of a trial constructed as a contest is a difficult matter 
... It is much easier to prosecute a defendant who is not a ‘subject’ but, 
in juridical language, an ‘object’ of the Law . . . as was the case in inquisi- 
torial procedure... than under conditions of processual equality of the 
parties when the defendant defends himself, puts up a struggle. But 
when in consequence of such struggle and reaction a trial results in the 
success of the prosecution, such a trial gains in importance in the eyes of 
public opinion to an extent unattainable by any other procedure . . . The 
sostoyatelnost of the trial as a contest between the parties* plus the active 
participation of the Court in judicial investigation on the basis of publicity 
and of equality of all the participants before the Court and before the Law, 
is the way towards the establishment of material truth which is characteristic 
of real Justice and of real Courts. 


=F avoid translation of sostoyatelnost as ‘accusatorial procedure’ for the very reason 
that British jurists are accustomed to regard their own legal system as the ‘accusatorial’ 
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These statements may be sufficient to characterize the general attitude 
taken by Vyshinsky and Strogovich: no acceptance of foreign institutions 
and concepts, but use of foreign experience as a means for developing 
the specific concepts of Soviet Procedure. They are not so naive as to 
overlook the fact that the trend for which they stand covers only part of 
Soviet reality, and they are sufficientiy patriotic to discover some 
elements of Justice even in the emergency-procedure applied by the 
Courts during the war (of course, they do not discuss the procedure 
applied by the M.V.D., the successor of the former G.P.U., and its 
special courts): but Strogovich is of the opinion that the trend he stands 
for represents that element which should dominate an integrated society 
in normal times: he describes emergency, wherever it occurs, as an 
emergency, a deviation from normal procedure which, however 
necessary, should be kept in the narrowest possible limits, with pre- 
servation of the basic guarantees for the Defence, and should in no case 
be used as a basis for theoretical generalizations and general rules 
(pp. 87-8). 

In the development of Soviet legal theory, Strogovich takes a 
decided stand with those who wish to establish the new order firmly 
and as a legal system proper, while he opposes those who wish to 
preserve a maximum of judicial arbitrariness (or estimation of the needs 
of the revolutionary state by the individual Judge). He would argue 
against those who, under the cover of various sociological theories make 
generalizing statements about crime (as distinct from statements about 
the individual who is prosecuted for having committed a definite 
offence) and those who treat Criminal Law as an agency of society in 
general (as distinct from its specific function of inflicting definite 
sanctions upon subjects whose responsibility for committing a definite 
offence has been proved). Such theories and their practical application 
are treated as elements of fascist reaction, and short shrift is made with 
such enactments of individual Soviet Republics* as survive on their 


8 Such as art. 393 of the Ukrainian Code of Criminal Procedure which envisages the 
description of some individual, by Judicial Procedure, as ‘dangerous to society’, even if 





alternative to the ‘inquisitorial’ one. Soviet legal theory, as represented by Strogovich 
and Vyshinsky, appreciates the merits of the accusatorial in comparison with the 
inquisitorial procedure; but clearly distinguishes the Soviet legal system even from the 
former. The very term ‘accusatorial’ implies a concept of criminal prosecution as a 
specific interest of the accuser against the defendant, analogous to that of the suitor in 
a civil law suit, with the Judge in the neutral position of a referee. Of course, this 
concept is not consistently carried out in British Law as shown by the very description 
of the Director of Public Prosecutions; but in Soviet Law it is not even admitted in 
theory. The punishment of offenders convicted of a crime, no less than the acquittal 
of innocents, is regarded as a public interest; and the Judge is expected to play an active 
part in establishing the truth, the construction of the trial as a contest between public 
prosecutor and defendant being a mere organizational device for avoiding that obvious 
danger of the inquisitorial system, the identification of Justice with that one side of the 
public interest represented by the prosecution. 
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Statute Books (though, since the Law on the Constitution of the Courts 
of 1938, not in judicial practice) from the days when similar theories 
enjoyed currency in the U.S.S.R. 

For Strogovich, Justice is the application of the Law to concrete facts 
of life by the Courts on the basis of the Law. It is a definite function of 
the state—which can only be exercised by the Courts applying the 
definite procedure prescribed by the Law (p. 4). Justice, like Law in 
general, is regarded as a class-phenomenon, but this term is not applied 
in the same way as was done in the earlier days of Soviet justice. 
Formerly class justice was supposed to mean differentiation between 
the accused according to their class. Now this is no longer recognized, 
and the socialist consciousness of Justice, so strongly emphasized in 
Soviet legal ideology, merely means that those administering Justice 
accept as valid the existing social order (p. 142). Such a conviction 
is taken for granted in every social system; but Strogovich considers 
that a socialist Judge in a socialist society is better able than a bour- 
geois Judge in a bourgeois society to use his discretion in appreciating 
evidence for the purpose of establishing objective truth as distinct 
from arriving at a personal, subjective impression. Criminal Pro- 
cedure is the order of relations between the organs of Justice and 
the citizens subject to their activities in the course of the investigation 
and decision of criminal cases, established by the Law in order to find 
out and to punish the perpetrators of actions which have been described 
by Criminal Law as offences because they are harmful to the ruling 
class (p. 9). There is no source of Criminal Procedure other than the 
Law; even the directives of the Supreme Court can claim validity 
only as an aid given to the Courts applying the existing Laws (p. go).* 

Like any other state activity, Criminal Procedure is a means of 
defending and strengthening the established social and political order; 
its characteristic contribution to this end is to establish and punish the 
perpetrators of definite offences to the extent of their actual guilt, and 
to protect innocent citizens against conviction. Therefore, processual 
guarantees, that is, defined means of defence granted by the Law to 
citizens involved in Criminal Procedure, are essential for the achievement 
_ * The question whether these directives have supplementary legislative power, which 
involves the interpretation of art. 49 of the Constitution and of art. 75 of the (1938) 


Law on the Constitution of the Courts is controversial amongst Soviet jurists. Cf. V. J. 
Kaminskaya in Sovietskoye Gossudarstvo i Pravo, 6/1948. 





he is not convicted of a definite offence. Strogovich (p. 88) asserts that even before the 
enactment of the 1938 Law on the Constitution of the Courts (which described the 
tasks of Justice in terms excluding such ‘special procedure’) the Ukrainian procedure 
was illegitimate since it was based on faulty sociological theories of crime. Such an 
approach, if taken seriously, would imply the derivation of some socialist Natural Law 
(at least in the negative sense of over-ruling positive enactments contrary to it) from 
correct sociological theories of crime. 
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of the purpose of Criminal Procedure (pp. 14-15). Strogovich (pp. 
17-19) strictly rejects the current (western) assumption of an alleged 
contradiction between the public interest in punishing all criminals 
and the private interest of the citizens in avoiding unfounded prosecu- 
tion, at least for the Soviet state which is not based upon class-antagon- 
ism: the public interest in punishing offenders includes a public interest 
in avoiding the punishment of innocent people, and the private interest 
of the guilty in avoiding punishment is not an interest recognized by the 
Law. The establishment of material truth is the purpose of Criminal 
Procedure; any attempt at allowing the Judge to decide according to 
concepts of probability, i.e. subjective assessment of the likeliness that 
a certain person may have committed a certain offence, e.g. because of 
a previous conviction, is strictly rejected. The element of probability 
may play its part in leading the organs of investigation’ on to the right 
tracks, but it must not influence court decisions. Statements on the 
basis of probability are legitimate in science in so far as it is concerned 
with events which might happen in the future, but not in Justice which 
is concerned with the establishment of whether or not certain events 
have happened in the past (p. 147). A. Y. Vyshinsky is commended for 
having described the theory of the alleged impossibility of establishing 
material truth as religious mysticism applied to Justice.* It follows that 
the presumption of the innocence of the defendant and the obligation 
of the prosecution to prove his guilt, follow logically from the basic task 
of Criminal Procedure, i.e. the establishment of objective truth.’ 

Some of the criticism of Strogovich’s approach was from the very 
beginning directed against its juridical content. V. S. Tadevosyan* 
criticized Strogovich’s later book, The Theory of Material Truth in 
Criminal Procedure, because it advances the thesis that absolute truth 
has to be established in criminal proceedings, and because of its conse- 
quent emphasis on the presumption of innocence. Tadevosyan attacked 
this thesis as defending the bourgeois maxim that the acquittal of ten 


5 By this term Strogovich means not only the police, but also the special criminal 
investigators who form part of the judicial personnel of every Soviet Court (and, of 
course, according to their career and outlook, are nearer to the Police point of view than 
the elected Judiciary). In fact, the tension existing within the judicial machinery 
between officials mainly concerned with the discovery of culprits, and others whose 
main function is upholding the objectivity of Justice (which is common to most con- 
tinental organizations of Justice), forms the background to much of the argument 
reported below (p. 205). ° 

® Teoriya sudebnikh dokazatelstv v sovietskom prave, 1st ed. (1941), p. 93. 

7 For the same view see ibid., ed. 1946 (which was reviewed in No. 1 of this Journal), 
p. 196. 

8 In Sovietskoye Gossudarstvo i Pravo, 1948, No. 6. In the discussion in the Institute 
of Law of the Soviet Academy of Sciences (reported ibid., No. 9, pp. 81-2) Tadevosyan’s 
point of view was supported by Prof. Mankovsky, but opposed by Profs. Arzhanov and 
Polyansky. German translations of the most important chapter of Strogovich’s book 
and Tadevosyan’s review were published in Sovietwissenschaft (Berlin) vol. 1948, Nos. 
1 and 3. 
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guilty people is preferable to the conviction of a single innocent one, 
and that any doubtful point has to be answered in favour of the defen- 
dant, without the slightest obligation of the latter to support his asser- 
tions by evidence. Tadevosyan considers that such an approach 
weakens the organs of the state in the struggle against crime and 
declares that ‘the interests of society stand above the interests of the 
person whose rights, freedoms and guarantees must be defined in 
connection with them’. There is an obvious ambiguity in his query 
whether an assumption, such as that of the innocence of the defendant, 
which proves mistaken in 80-90 per cent of the cases which reach the - 
stage of trial in the Soviet Courts, can be regarded as legitimate: he 
evidently mistakes a procedural approach by which, according to the 
basic tenets of Soviet (and western) Law, the guilt of these 80-90 per 
cent, and the innocence of the rest, is established as firmly as possible 
for a forecast of the outcome of the trial. (Naturally, the prosecutor is 
unlikely to arrest and prosecute persons without evidence sufficient to 
overrule the presumption of innocence, and to convince even Judges who 
have been taught not to convict unless they feel that the case for the 
Prosecution has been proved with absolute safety.) ‘Tadevosyan is 
certainly right in emphasizing that in Soviet Procedure the principle 
in dulio pro reo (doubtful issues have to be answered in favour of the 
defendant) cannot be applied in the same way as in a western Court if 
the Prosecution has failed to make its case: the Soviet Judge is obliged 
to play an active part and not allowed to let the matter rest if prosecution 
or defence have failed to bring forward all the evidence available. 
But Tadevosyan’s general approach clearly tends to simplify the task of 
the Prosecution — and of the Police —even at the expense of the 
citizen’s legal guarantees. This has been appreciated by authoritative 
Soviet opinion: though Tadevosyan® was able to quote a statement by 
Vyshinsky from the time of the purges in favour of his point of view, 
the latter replied’® that in the essential point, that of ‘absolute truth’, 
Strogovich was right in maintaining against his critics that Courts 
should not convict, nor acquit, without having ascertained firm, as 
distinct from merely probable, foundations for their decisions. Certainly 
there is a nuance between Strogovich’s emphasis on the presumption of 
innocence and Vyshinsky’s demand that in acquitting as well as convict- 
ing the Judge should not shirk the responsibility by alleging an impos- 
sibility of establishing the truth. What is involved here are three 
different emphases in interpreting the Soviet Judges’ obligation in cases 
where it is particularly difficult to ascertain truth. Vyshinsky insists 
that such cases should be reduced to a minimum by the Judges making 


® Sovietskoye Gossudarstvo i Pravo, 1948, No. 6, p. 69. 
10 Tbid., pp. 5-6. 
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greater efforts to get at the truth, and with this proviso is on the side of 
Strogovich, who stated that truth can best be established if the main 
onus of proof is on the side of the Prosecution. Tadevosyan is most 
concerned with obviating the feeling that clever law-breakers can escape 
punishment. 

Amongst the many interesting controversial issues treated _in Prof. 
Strogovich’s book we mention here only one which has wide implica- 
tions regarding the interpretation of the revisionary competence of the 
higher Soviet Courts. As he correctly points out" the institution of 
Soviet ‘cassation’ gradually developed from a means of checking merely 
the correct interpretation of the law by the lower Courts, into an instru- 
ment to check the proper collection and assessment of the necessary 
evidence and the soundness of the conclusions drawn from that evi- 
dence; its only difference from the institution of appeal in other countries 
is that no new evidence is collected in the higher Court. (The new 
decision, therefore, if it is to be based on more than purely negative 
corrections of the first, has to be taken in a new session of the lower 
Court, before other Judges and People’s Assessors.) Soviet Law regards 
the dispensation of Justice as an interest of the community, not only of 
the individuals whose interests may have been impaired; therefore the 
Court of Cassation, when considering an appeal, may use what is called 
the ‘procedure of revision’ to correct any defects in the procedure 
applied and the decision arrived at by the lower Court, whether these 
defects had been mentioned in the appeal (or appeals) delivered by 
defendants (and/or Public Attorney), or not. The question arises 
whether the higher Court is entitled ‘by procedure of revision’ to check 
even those parts of a lower court decision which affect defendants 
other than those who have appealed against it.’* Strogovich (p. 466) 
answers the question in the negative, thus leaving the application of the 
procedure of supervision by the Supreme Court (which functions only 
in cases of gross infringement of the Law) as the only outlet against 
those parts of court decisions which have not been protested against 


11 pp. 453ff. Strogovich mentions that even the applicability of the term ‘cassation’ 
for present Soviet Procedure has become a contested issue (the term is no longer used 
in the Law of 1938), but he tries to defend it, with the rider that Soviet Cassation is 
a specific institution completely different from what elsewhere is understood by the 
term. I can see no reason other than tradition for its continued use. See my Soviet 
Legal Theory (London, 1945), pp. 69-70 and 225. 

12 The practical importance of the issue is restricted to the possibility that some 
defendants, who for some reason have failed to appeal against a conviction, may profit 
from successful appeals by those convicted together with them: the possibility that the 
appealling defendants may succeed in shifting the main guilt, and punishment, to those 
who had sound reasons to let the matter rest with the court decision, is excluded by the 
strict prohibition of reformatio in pejus, i.e. increase of the penalty by the higher Court 
unless the public prosecutor has appealed against too lenient a treatment of the 
offender (pp. 474ff; on this point see also J. M. GALPERIN in Sovietskoye Gossudarstvo 
i Pravo, 1949, No. 3). 
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by the parties immediately concerned (including, of course, the Public 
Prosecutor). 

More explicit than the critics of Strogovich’s concepts of Soviet Law 
were, from the very beginning, those who rejected his positive apprecia- 
tion of certain elements in western Law. This was done by S. N. 
Bouden in Sovietskoye Gossudarstvo i Pravo, 1948, No. 6. In the same 
issue, N. N. Polyansky defended Strogovich by drawing attention to his 
critical approach even to those western institutions, the positive aspects 
of which he commended; but in Tadevosyan’s review of The Theory of 
Material Truth in Criminal Procedure Strogovich was reproached for 
finding the basic principles claimed in bourgeois-democratic ideology 
merely incompletely realized in those institutions, whereas in fact they 
were inaccessible to pre-socialist Justice; thus Strogovich neglected 
the qualitatively new character of socialist Law. ‘This argument 
(which, as will be seen, Strogovich is now prepared to accept) was 
taken even further in the course of the recent ideological campaign: in 
Sovietskoye Gossudarstvo i Pravo, 1949, No. 4, Chkhikvadze attacked 
Strogovich for even mentioning certain types of Criminal Procedure 
existing in various systems and more or less admissible within Soviet 
Law: 


There is no Law in general . . . Always there was and there is Law of a 
definite social type, conditioned by the material conditions and the 
political structure of a definite class society and expressing the interests of 
definite ruling classes. . . . 

... One cannot analyse the essence of law in abstraction from the social 
relations, material conditions and class structure of the society to which 
such or such a historical type of law corresponds (pp. 13-14). 


In the next issue of the same journal Strogovich accepted this 
criticism and declared: ‘All formal juxtapositions and comparisons of 
Soviet forms of Procedure and institutions with bourgeois ones, which 
fail to analyse and illuminate their fundamental, qualitative difference, 
are untrue and harmful’ (l.c., p. 37). Strogovich especially rejected 
the statement of his book (p. 67) that ‘Soviet Law of Criminal Procedure 
takes over all the best and progressive, all the cultural achievements of 
mankind in the field of Justice, overhauls (pererabativaet) and adapts 
them to the conditions of Soviet Justice’. This statement, Strogovich 
now acknowledges, was mistaken, because Soviet legal forms and 
institutions. express new social relations and serve new tasks (l.c., 
p. 38). And he finds the root of his mistake in an incorrect and un- 
Marxist evaluation of bourgeois democracy: 


It is generally known that bourgeois democracy was progressive in 
comparison with medieval absolutism, and the bourgeois accusatoria 
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process progressive in comparison with the medieval inquisitorial process. 
But this does not remove the unquestionable statement that, from its very 
origins, bourgeois democracy was a mere new form of class oppression 
and exploitation, and the bourgeois law of Criminal Procedure a mere 
new form of the handling by the ruling class of its class and political 
opponents. This — and not the comparative progressiveness of bourgeois 
democracy — is the main basic and essential point; the more so since that 
progressiveness has long passed and is not at all characteristic of the 
bourgeois state, its courts and procedure in our days when the two worlds, 
that of socialism and that of capitalism, oppose each other (p. 35). 


Strogovich describes the historical conditions in which his mistake 
originated: in the imperialist period the bourgeois-democratic forms 
and institutions are subject to continuous restriction and removal, and 
a record in this respect was put up by the fascist regimes which reduced 
the processual guarantees, however formal, to nothing. 


Naturally, in a comparison of Criminal Procedure of the fascist states 
with Criminal Procedure of those bourgeois states where the remainders 
of the bourgeois-democratic political structure were still preserved, it was 
necessary to show the especially reactionary and barbarous character of the 
fascist activities in the field of Justice and Criminal Procedure. But... 
this cannot change the essence of bourgeois democracy and our relation to 
it. Bourgeois ‘democracy’ was and remains a form of capitalist slavery, 
an instrument of the dictatorship of the imperialist bourgeoisie. In my 
works, the comparison of the bourgeois-democratic institutions of Pro- 
cedure with the fascist Criminal Procedure served as an occasion for 
emphasizing the progressive character of present British Criminal Proce- 
dure and its positive aspects. This was a basically untrue approach; 
untrue from the methodological, scientific, and political point of view 


(l.c., p. 37). 


But Strogovich does not remain merely on the defensive. He 
accepts (ibid., pp. 40-1) the criticism that he allowed himself to be 
misled into granting to the bourgeois systems of Law those institutions 
(e.g. the assumption of innocence of the defendant) to which they 
actually pay mere lip service; and then he proceeds to his counter-attack. 
Granting his critics whatever they had to say about his attempts to find 
in existing bourgeois Law such institutions as were democratic and 
desirable from the Soviet point of view, he attacks those of them who 
used the western claims to the possession of those institutions as an 
opportunity for objecting against their realization in the U.S.S.R. 
In the polemic against Strogovich’s school, Prof. Cheltsov-Bebutov 
went to the length of describing the Soviet Procedure as inquisitorial, 
and the rights of the Defence as dependent on the free decision of the 
Court (p. 42); Strogovich attacks him, and also Tadevosyan for his 
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rejection of the assumption of the innocence of the accused (see above, 
p. 205); this, Strogovich considers, is an attempt to introduce in the 
U.S.S.R. the bourgeois practice under the pretext of opposing the 
bourgeois theory (which, moreover — p. 44 — is no longer shared by all 
the bourgeois theorists). 

Thus the circle is closed. The complete theoretical divorce of present 
Soviet concepts from those of bourgeois democracy is accepted. But 
the problems remain. Tadevosyan has stated that, in a socialist society, 
the protection of the citizen against the danger of unjustified conviction 
should be interpreted in connection with society’s interest in the 
efficient repression of crime; Strogovich asserts that the stability even 
of a socialist order is best secured if its citizens’ rights are safeguarded. 
It should be clearly kept in mind that he speaks of the every-day working 
of Justice, i.e. of the treatment of the ordinary citizen who may be 
prosecuted for some theft, fraud, misuse of official power, etc.; and not 
of political trials with propagandist implications (which may dominate 
the judgement of foreign observers). He is not even likely to oppose 
those trials of ordinary Soviet managers where the procedure may be 
influenced by the propagandist-administrative need of drawing public 
attention to their mistakes.’* Even in the field with which he deals, he 
would not have to put up a fight if Soviet justice would always come up 
to his standards; and the very fact that he has to fight shows that even 
the standards are controversial. However, men like Vyshinsky and 
Strogovich would not put up a fight if they were not convinced that their 
standards were applicable to the every-day working of Soviet justice." 


RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 


* Cf. my Soviet Legal Theory, pp. 227ff. 

14 In Sovietskoye Gossudarstvo i Pravo, 1949, No. 9, Prof. Polyansky deals again with 
the Presumption of Innocence. Operating upon quite recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court, he describes the doubts of Strogovich’s critics to the applicability of that pre- 
sumption as incompatible with the basic principles of Soviet Justice and as a deplorable 
reflection of the principles of arbitrariness which, he says, increasingly dominate 
bourgeois Justice in the imperialist period. While taking the validity of the presump- 
tion in Soviet Justice for granted, Polyansky asks how it is compatible with the Soviet 
Attorney’s obligation to prosecute only if he is convinced of the defendant’s guilt. He 
answers the problem by describing all assumptions developed in the course of the 
py provisional, until the trial has resulted in the elucidation of all the circumstances 
of the case. 
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VOPROSY FILOSOFII (PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY), 3 (1948) 


THE journal Voprosy Filosofit was instituted after Zhdanov’s speech to 
the philosophers in June 1947 (see Soviet Studies, 1, pp. 40ff), as the 
principal philosophical journal published in the Russian language. It is 
issued by the Institute of Philosophy of the Academy of Sciences, and 
its first editor was Professor B. M. Kedrov. The new stage in philosophy 
saw a further development between the publication of the second and 
third issues of Voprosy Filosofit for 1948 (there are three issues a year); 
the Party applied the principles’ on which it was insisting in various 
intellectual fields (including education and the arts) to the philosophic 
treatment of certain questions then being discussed in Voprosy Filosofii 
(see Soviet Studies, 1, pp. 84ff and 2, pp. 18o0ff). Just as the major inter- 
vention by the Party took the form of Zhdanov’s attack on Alexandrov 
in 1947, so the further intervention within the new stage took the form 
of attacks on the writings and editorial policy of Kedrov and his 
associates in 1948. The consequent reorganization delayed publication 
of the third 1948 issue of Voprosy Filosofii until the middle of 1949, 
when it appeared under the editorship of D. I. Chesnokov, who was not 
formerly on the editorial board. Professor Kedrov remains on the 
board, together with six of its former members, while four of their 
previous colleagues have been replaced by three new members, including 
Professor Mitin and the new editor. : 
Thus the new issue of Voprosy Filosofii represents a new precision of 
function which is defined at length in the editorial. This editorial is 
summarized below together with contributions constituting about one- 
third of the total of 366 pages. The topics covered in the issue comprise 


1 Three stages are discernible in Soviet post-wer intellectual development. First, in 
1946, Party statements are made on specialized activities which are immediately avail- 
able for popular consumption (literature, films and theatre repertoires). Second, in 1947 
and 1948, the experience of this popular development is first generalized in the 
philosophical discussion, and also applied to music; it is then (in the summer of 1948) 
extended from the purely formulatory fields and brought down to earth in the biology 
discussion. Third, in 1949, the extinction of scales of values not wholly derived from 
Soviet experience and requirements is ruthlessly completed. The immediate occasion 
for this last development was the removal from public life of a leading group of 
dramatic critics, who claimed a specialist independence of social conventions and 
values as defined by the Party. (See Smmonov in Soviet Studies, 2 pp. 184-5). As is 
customary when the Party takes steps of this importance, the implications for their 
own work were discussed by other professions, including the philosophers: the attack 
on Kedrov and his associates was a consequence. The principles at issue in this third 
stage were (1) that principles and concepts derived from other cultures and unrelated 
to Soviet experience and requirements should not be used; (2) that principles and 
concepts derived from past historical experience and no longer applicable to the 
present stage of Soviet society should not be used; (3) that principles and concepts 
arising from the present stage of Soviet society should be formulated; (4) it is the 
function of each profession to be the agent of the Party in furthering, within its own 
— competence, the progress of Soviet society in the direction defined by the 

arty. 
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a very wide range of subjects, which may be grouped (apart from the 
editorial) as follows: 


1. Philosophy: 

M. T. Yovchuk: The independence of Russian materialist philosophy, its 
traditions and their transmission (pp. 193-221). 

M. I. Sidorov: Results of the discussion on Leonov’s Outline of Dialectical 
Materialism (pp. 315-22). 

A. F. Kuzmin: Idealism and Metaphysics in a book on Logic (323-6). 

Suggested subjects for theses for the degree of Candidate of Philosophical 
Sciences (351-6). 


2. Philosophical Treatment of Sociological Problems: 

F. V. Konstantinov: Development of Historical Materialism by Lenin and 
Stalin (16-46). 

D. I. Chesnokov: Lenin and Stalin on the state form of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat (47-68). 

Ts. A. Stepanyan: Development by Lenin and Stalin of the Marxist tradi- 
tion (ucheniye) of the two phases of communism (69-91). 

A. P. Loginov: The transitional form of productive relations (92-104). 


3. Natural Philosophy: 

A. A. Maximov: Marxist philosophy of materialism and contemporary 
physics (105-24). 

P. T. Belov: Michurin as a dialectical materialist (125-42). 

M. E. Omelyanovsky: Misinterpreters ( falsifikatory) of Science: idealism in 
contemporary physics (143-62). 

R. Ya. Steinman: The reactionary function of Idealism in Physics (163-73). 

Conclusion of a discussion on.the nature of physical knowledge: contri- 
butions by A. A. Maximov, Ya. P. Terletsky and the editorial board (222- 
35): 


4. Aesthetics: 
The new draft curriculum in aesthetics (discussion) (327-39). 


5. Psychology: 

E. T. Chernakov: Idealism and Metaphysics in Psychology (301-14). 

M. G. Yaroshevsky: American bourgeois psychologists in the struggle to 
destroy consciousness (280-93). 


6. Critiques of foreign intellectual work: 

Acad. G. F. Alexandrov: Cosmopolitanism: the way of thought (ideologia) 
of the imperialist bourgeoisie (174-92). 

L. F. Denisova: The new guise of German bourgeois reaction (236-51). 

A. F. Shishkin: The decay of Anglo-American ethics (252-65). 

S. M. Varkar: The class essence of Gandhism (266-79). 

O. V. Trachtenberg: ‘Sociology’ of the atom bomb (294-300). 

7. History of Philosophy: 

A. M. Bogoutdinov: An outstanding document of Tadjik philosophic 
thought (358-66). 
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8. Reports: 

Meetings in memory of Lenin at the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institut? and in 
the Institute of Philosophy (340-8). 

Collaboration between philosophers and economists (348-50). 

Announcement by the Institute of Philosophy (357). 


The philosophical and sociological papers on the work of Lenin and 
Stalin were delivered at the sessions of the Marx-Engels-Lenin 
Institute and the Institute of Philosophy mentioned in the Reports. 
The papers on natural philosophy are part of a much wider discussion, 
and wil! not be considered in this review. 

In the following summaries of the material selected, the argument is 
reproduced without any attempt to repeat such current Soviet conven- 
tions of style and manner as are not essential to the thought. It is hoped 
by this means to reveal the thought itself more clearly than could other- 
wise be done. The passages below in square brackets and the footnotes 
contain our explanations and comments; otherwise the text is more or 
less condensed summary of the Russian material. 


THE EDITORIAL? 


The struggle against the remnants of capitalism in the consciousness 
of people is a prerequisite of further socialist advance. Particular groups 
of professional people, such as biologists, physicists, philosophers, 
writers and artists, are prone to objectivism and muddle-headedness, 
which arise when they are out of touch with the people, and to cosmopol- 
itanism, which is a lordly and careless attitude to the people inherited 
from the Tsarist intelligentsia and ruling classes, who even ceased to 
speak Russian, fawned on the bourgeois culture of the West, believed in 
the eternal backwardness of Russia and ignored non-Russian cultures 
within the Tsarist empire. All the best minds of pre-revolutionary 
Russia struggled against this, but our enemies try to use it, to push our 
least stable citizens to treachery and betrayal. Cosmopolitanism, with 
its nonsense about ‘archaic’ national boundaries and sovereignty, 
intellectually disarms those on the alert against imperialism; its nonsense 
about the universality of culture blurs the differences between capitalism 
and socialism. The anti-patriots are dangerous not in number but 
because they aid the infiltration of the capitalist way of thought, and 


2 Among the points essential to a correct reading of this editorial, the following are 
perhaps the most important: 1. The only capitalist survivals in the U.S.S.R. are now 
held to be in the realm of ideas: there is no survival of capitalism in life, but only ‘in 
the consciousness of people’. 2. Objectivism is a systematic refusal to evaluate facts, 
and must not be confused with objectivity, which is the capacity to face facts. (Accept- 
ance of the Marxist theory of process implies that every known event illuminates or 
is illuminated by that theory, and ‘objectivism’ is a refusal to see or state the relation- 
ship between the event and the process.) 

Other terms are explained by their context. 
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because they are rooted in the remnants of capitalism in the conscious- 
ness of people. The fight is not finished when we uncover the carriers 
of cosmopolitanism: we must be critical in every way of cosmopolitan 
views, we must reveal their anti-scientific and anti-popular character 
and arm our own intellectual workers with Marxism. 

Philosophers have a particular responsibility, and must set their own 
house in order. Kedrov’s work in effect asserted that the class analysis 
of historical problems excluded the national view; he replaced the history 
of philosophy according to national cultures by a study according to 
general historical stages, which led to national nihilism and to cosmo- 
politanism. 

Russian materialist philosophy was the highest development of pre- 
Marxist materialism,* and no other country was so well prepared for 
Marxism. The Russian tradition was critically reworked and absorbed 
by Leninism. Of course, Russian philosophy was associated with 
western philosophy; Lenin was not purely Russian; but it is not 
parochialism to explore the native inheritance of Lenin. 

The achievements of the Russians are measured by the revolution, 
the defeat of Hitler and the making of the Communist Party, which is 
such that the Central Committee of the Party is not only the political 
but also the theoretical centre of the country. In the present develop- 
ment of Leninism, the Party acts as protector to its growth, while the 
anti-patriots claim the right to make mistakes. ‘This is as unprincipled 
as objectivism, and the antidote is loyalty to principle (parttinost).* 

Even after the discussion in 1947, Kedrov’s work was objectivist; it 
ignored the struggles of classes and social groups, and the conflict 
between socialism and capitalism. His ‘pure’ world science is borrowed 
from the bourgeois view of the world. So too, Alexandrov’s article in 
Voprosy Filosofit, 1 (1948) contains an apathetic, academic, treatment of 
the historical conditions of the rise of Marxism. Loyalty to principle 
(partiinost) in philosophy is the unity of theory and practice, of philosophy 
and politics, integrally connected with the practical struggle to construct 
communism; it is service by every word of our Soviet people and our 
motherland. 

The genius of Lenin and Stalin lies in their defence of materialism 


° Pre-Marxist materialism here means Russian materialist philosophy before 
Plekhanov, who introduced Marxism into Russia in the 1880s. 

‘ Partiinost: of course, in the sense of ‘loyalty to our principles’. The translation of 
this, and a number of similar terms, requires considerable study of usage of the words 
in their contexts, for the meanings develop as quickly as the society using the words. 
We have already noted Lenin’s definition (Soviet Studies, 1, p. 45, note 8) ‘materialism 
carries with it, so to speak, partiinost, compelling one, in any evaluation of events, to 
take up directly and openly the viewpoint of a definite social group’. And we have 
remarked (ibid., p. 90, note 8) that a transition was discernible from a (working) class to 
a (socialist) society as the ‘definite social group’. The present editorial is characteristic 
in demanding that specialist intellectual work regard the transition as complete. 
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and development of its Marxist form. The importance of such a struggle 
increases with each step of social development. It was because of the 
imperfect development of criticism and self-criticism that there was such 
delay in uncovering Kedrov’s serious errors, and an impermissible delay 
in uncovering the cosmopolitan views of Kamensky, Krivelov and other 
staff members of the Institute; it was for this reason that Beletsky, and 
others, in the Department of Dialectical Materialism in Moscow 
University, were allowed to propagate stupid vulgarisms, and that they 
overlooked the subversive activity of that enemy of the people, the 
cosmopolitan Goldentricht. However, the recent developments in 
principled criticism and self-criticism serve as a basis for serious 
successes in philosophy. 

Voprosy Filosofii has a most important part to play in the work. But it 
has permitted some crude errors. It published the anti-patriotic article of 
Kamensky [on Russian materialist philosophy of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries] which raised questions not proper for discussion, revised 
the Marxist-Leninist approach to the history of Russian social thought, 
and was suffused with the spirit of jingo internationalism. The journal 
also was objectivist in the biology dispute, and published an article by 
Krivelov, who attempted to reconcile materialism and idealism by 
looking for a ‘rational kernel’ in Weismannism; while another article by 
Schmalhausen, in spite of its scientific phraseology, was a defence of 
autogenesis. Markov’s article on physics contained Kantian and 
Machist propositions. Kedrov’s article on Lenin’s Philosophical Note- 
books ascribed a Hegelian idealism to Lenin; and his Critical Observa- 
tions diverted attention from the struggle against cosmopolitanism and 
violated the Leninist principle of partiinost by concentrating on matters 
of isolated fact without regard to the socio-political basis of struggle. 

These articles were published because the other members of the 
editorial board did not draw the necessary conclusions from Zhdanov’s 
statements on partiinost in philosophy. The journal tried to correct its 
first, crude, errors: there were articles against Weismannism in the last 
issue, the editors recognized the gross error of publishing Schmal- 
hausen’s article, as well as Kamensky’s, but their comments themselves 
commit the sin of abstractness, and minimize Kedrov’s mistakes. 

Stalin’s Dialectical and Historical Materialism was a development of 
classical Marxism, and philosophers have disseminated his ideas. But 
the further elaboration of method has hardly begun, and the philosophers 
are still in debt to the Party and people. New problems mean new work, 
and the distinctions and categories of dialectics do not appear in the same 
ways in living nature as they do in inorganic nature. The philosopher 
can no longer escape with general formulae that do not disclose specific 
peculiarities of the action of these laws in actual natural phenomena. 
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The elaboration of the “ialectics of nature at the current level of natural 
science is a much move pointed question than it was to Marx and Engels 
75 years ago. A consistent and militant defence of materialism is 
needed, especially in physics.° 

Philosophers working in historical materialism and the social sciences 
do not study the post-war capitalist developments and the experience 
of the people’s democracies, or criticize right-wing socialism and 
bourgeois thought in all its manifestations. 

The philosopher’s duty is the provision of intellectual armament 
against the survivals of capitalism in the consciousness of people, and - 
the working out of theoretical problems in Soviet patriotism; it is his 
duty to make known to the people the great cultural inheritance of the 
Russians and other peoples of the U.S.S.R., to assist the workers in 
literature and art to work out Marxist aesthetics on a Leninist basis, 
and to collaborate so that patriotism permeates all intellectual work. 
The editorial board is quite clear that one guarantee of success lies in 
co-operation with philosophers outside the capital, and with specialists 
in other fields outside philosophy. 


AESTHETICS 


[The new draft curriculum entitled ‘Principles of Marxist-Leninist 
Aesthetics’, drawn up by V. P. Berestnev and P. S. Trofimov, was 
published in Voprosy Filosofii, 2 (1948), and discussion invited. In 
Voprosy Filosofit, 3, it is reported that the curriculum has been discussed 
at meetings ir the Institute of Philosophy of the Academy, at courses for 
teachers of aesthetics organized by the Arts Committee of the Govern- 
ment, at Moscow University, Moscow Arts Institute, Moscow Con- 
servatory, the Institute of Dramatic Art, the Architectural Institute, etc. 
At the meeting in the Institute of Philosophy there took part the staff of 
the institute and teachers of aesthetics in Moscow, Sverdlovsk, Kharkov, 
Odessa, Riga, etc., and letters were read from absent contributors to the 
discussion. 

The place of honour in the report of the discussion at the Institute of 
Philosophy is given to the contribution by Nedoshivin, a lecturer at 
Moscow University and at the Academy of Social Sciences of the 
Central Committee of the C.P. His argument may be summarized as 
follows:] 

Since the organization of a discussion of this type on aesthetics was a 


° This would appear to be a development of Zhdanov’s insistence that Marxism is 
not a complete —and therefore dead — system of results, but an instrument of creative 
inquiry. One of the functions of Soviet philosophy is to generalize from the results 
and methods of the sciences and thus to assist their further progress; their immense 
development since Marx and Engels has not been accompanied by a commensurate 
development of Marxist philosophy. 
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new venture, certain mistakes should be noted, and avoided in future: 
e.g. the subject of the discussion should have been plainly stated as the 
concept of art as a special form of the reflection of objective reality 
in the consciousness of social man. That is, the discussion should start 
from the relations of art to actuality. 

In the curriculum itself, Marxist-Leninist teaching on realism does 
not appear as such. The problems of the history of art should be so 
handled as to disclose that the process of the development of art is the 
process of the formation and development of realist art in a struggle 
against anti-realist tendencies. This is a very complex problem since 
the greatest realists in art have used non-realist elements. But a really 
great artist must reflect in his work some, even if only a few, of the 
essential sides of life. The historical variety of forms of realism in the 
past (e.g. critical realism) must be treated. 

The curriculum contains no genuine critique of vulgar sociology, 
which, indeed, pervades it. There is now no student of art who relates 
changes in art to changes in import and export statistics, and a critique of 
such nonsense is a waste of breath; the sin of vulgar sociology is some- 
thing quite different, namely, to suppose that art is not a form of the 
reflection of actuality, a definable, socially explicable reflection of real 
life, but only an ‘expression’ of a frame of mind supposed to be charac- 
teristic of a given class or epoch. Thus vulgar sociology is not interested 
in the objective content of art, but only in its subjective form: that is 
why the ‘social background’ and artistic analysis always fit so neatly in 
vulgar sociology, which moves according to all the rules of formalism. 
As a result, historical and artistic analyses remain at different levels, 
and vulgar sociology perverts the history of art, because it fails to 
evaluate the objectivity of cognition of reality in a work of art, and is 
incapable of discovering the gradual development of realism which is 
the basic content of the historico-artistic process. 

In connection with the pavtiinost of art there are anumber of probicms. 
Progressive art is interested in the true image of reality and so moves 
towards realism. Reactionary artistic thought, however, is much con- 
cerned to mask its social position and to be independent of society. So 
there is the problem of the artistic ideal: the formulated artistic ideal has 
real historical bases which can be discovered, however fantastic the form. 
In the past, the ideal had to be imagined separately from the real. There 
is the problem of the relation of beauty in nature to beauty in art, and the 
problem of the relation between beauty and truth — the contradiction 
here is to be overcome in socialist realism, which in the true shows what 
is most beautiful in socialist reality. The difference between formalism 
and realism is not a choice between form and content, but realist art 
considers form as the true reflection of actual phenomena, while the 
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formalist sees in art the expression of ‘pure forms of thought’. For the 
formalist, colour, composition, drawing, are abstract forms of artistic 
thinking; for the realist, they are the imaging of the objectively existing 
properties of nature. The curriculum does not include the problem of 
realist form, so that no help is given in expelling the remains of formalism 
in Soviet art. 

‘Revolutionary romanticism’ is an unhappy term, for socialist realism 
is not the mechanical sum of realism and romanticism. Better to say that 
revolutionary vision is the ability to see in the truth of today the creation 
of a real tomorrow. It cannot be distinguished from socialist realism, 
which has three basic principles: realism, partiinost, educative signific- 
ance. 

Soviet art respects the people, and though this quality of art in 
previous historical epochs is important, the relation of leading artists to 
the main current of ideas in their times is not shown in the curriculum. 
But in fact this relation aided the development of the people by stating 
the problems of the life of the nation. There should also be a critique 
of the spiritual expropriation of the people by capitalism. 

Aesthetic criticism should be a method of overcoming contradictions 
and imperfections in the development of our art, and the materialist 
tradition in aesthetic criticism should be brought out in the course.*® 


° In spite of some fairly obvious errors of argumentation in Nedoshivin’s thought, 
his contribution is the only one published which shows evidence of systematic attention 
to the subject, and subsequent discussion is likely to centre in his points. It is remark- 
able that he lays down, as a historical generalization, that the total historico-artistic 
process has been the struggle towards realism, and yet mentions, as evidence for this, 
only nineteenth-century critical realism and current socialist realism. In spite of the 
meagre evidence adduced, the thought here is important as being an attempt to apply 
to the history of art the assumption that a historical development of artistic concepts 
and forms must be traceable, and related to the historical stages of human experience 
and corisciousness. (It may be noted in passing that some comments by Marx, from the 
introduction to his Critique of Political Economy, which indicate the contrary are quoted 
in the same issue of Voprosy Filosofii, p. 28). Nedoshivin is attempting an extension of 
historical materialist theory in his own field. His attempt is confused by the selection of 
a particular aspect of current Soviet aesthetic ideology as the historical artistic norm, 
and this is retrospectively imposed on the history of art, with the result that Nedoshiv- 
in’s argument ignores a very substantial difficulty, namely, that popular and industrial 
art from neolithic times onwards has been very largely non-realist, and — which is only 
a particular instance of this — the political examples of Soviet visual art such as por- 
traits of Stalin show similar stereotypic tendencies. Thus in effect Nedoshivin con- 
centrates on the ‘great artist’ and ignores the majority of artistic creations made as an 
element in the production processes for use by other producers, and not by a specialist 
for contemplation by non-specialists. The form in which his proposition is cast therefore 
disguises its importance, and makes it incompetent to handle such problems of the 
history of art as the origins and motives of non-representationa | Moslem art and the 
iconoclastic phase in the Byzantine empire - movements which gave rise to theological 
aesthetic theories of some importance in tracing the development of human conscious- 
ness. Nedoshivin’s argument is therefore of particular sociological interest as 
demonstrating the tenacity of specialist assumptions and modes of thought in 
the Soviet Union even after the intellectual revisions of the past few years. These 
assumptions have caused an obviously serious and responsible worker to ignore 
the evidence plain to his eyes in his household equipment and political art, and 
fail to explore the social realities not only of the formation but of the communica- 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


[The two articles on psychology in the current issue of Voprosy 
Filosofii take the form of a review of a Russian book, and a critique of 
some aspects of American psychology. The review is not at all concerned 
with non-Russian work, and is consequently more self-contained and 
informative about the current principles in use in Soviet work in this 
field. It is therefore summarized first, so that the kind of assumptions 
used in the critique are made familiar to the reader before he proceeds 
to a study of the critique itself. 

Both the review and the critique, being written for Russian readers, 
assume a familiarity with the Marxist-Leninist view of consciousness, 
which may perhaps be briefly summarized as follows: consciousness is 
an attribute of humanity, but not unchanging in quality: it has a history 
just as all other human qualities have a history. The individual derives 
his consciousness from his own way of life, and his society’s way of life; 
and the social way of life, generally speaking, sets its own limits to the 
development of consciousness in the individual. Thus the general level 
of individual consciousness in any society ancient or modern corresponds 
to, and reflects, the general characteristics of the society, including 
its own total historical experience, such historical experience as it has 
inherited from previous societies, and the degree of its own awareness 
of the need to overtake or retard its own practical developments. Thus 
each general stage of human organization possesses a corresponding 
general level of consciousness, and each general mode of thought 
(totemic, animistic, cosmic-anthropomorphic, etc.) is the highest form 
of consciousness attainable under the given historical conditions. 

There is a Soviet assumption (possibly inherent in this view, though it 
does not seem to have been stated as a formal corollary) that the general 
development of consciousness and modes of thought tends on the whole 
to lag behind the general development of the life of society; that except- 
ional pertinacity and devotion to principles of method will enable 
individuals to think one or two steps ahead of the general experience of 
their society, and to anticipate its needs and requirements. Moreover, 
at those periods of history where two general stages of human organization 
and experience coexist and communicate, the contrast in practical life 
will be matched by a conflict in the realm of ideas, so that individuals 
at both levels of consciousness, and confused between the two, will be 


tion of stages of human consciousness through stereotypes and other non-realist 
elements. The visual stereotypes of a social group form one of its most obvious charac- 
teristics, and the struggle against the formation of specialist coterie stereotypes 
(‘formalism’), inaccessible to immediate non-specialist apprehension, has been an 
important aspect of Soviet socio-aesthetic development. Further discussion on Nedo- 
shivin’s concept of ‘realist form’ is likely to bring out some of the difficulties in the 
present cast of his thesis. 
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found in both societies. Consequently — it is further assumed — those 
members of the less primitive society who do not themselves possess an 
exceptional capacity for the new intellectual disciplines in which the 
higher level of consciousness is contained, may be aided and fortified by 
calling upon their moral reserves of loyalty to and respect for their own 
people who have collectively achieved the higher social stage in practice. 

This view of consciousness, and these assumptions, are supposed by 
Chernakov and Yaroshevsky to be generally accepted by the readers of 
their articles.] 


(1) Chernakov’s review of the second edition of S. L. Rubinstein’s Theory 
of General Psychology 

The influence of recent Soviet developments in biology is now begin- 
ing to be felt in psychology. The materialist basis of our psychological 
studies comprises the propositions that the psychic is produced by the 
physical; the material world is represented in the psychic, which is not 
itself material. The psychologist is a dialectical materialist only if he 
does not restrict himself to thinking of the psyche as a product or 
function of the brain, but unreservedly regards the psyche as a reflection 
of the external world.” Unless he does this, he is indistinguishable from 
a vulgar materialist or an idealist, and will find himself in the company 
of Freud, the heir of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. 

No Soviet psychologist would deny these propositions; but they are 
not always used consistently. Rubinstein holds them to be true only for 
one kind of psychic process, and admits the existence of another, sub- 
jective, kind, based on internal processes. Consequently he com- 
promises with various idealist notions and follows Schmalhausen’s 
theories of inheritance. In fact, Rubinstein does not study Soviet man 
living in socio-economic conditions differing in kind from those else- 
where; but his subject is the man of capitalist society and the abstract 
universal personality beloved of all bourgzois psychologists. He distin- 
guishes between consciousness in its psychological sense, and conscious- 
ness in its social and ideological sense* and so does not recognize the 

? This proposition follows from the social origin of consciousness in the Marxist- 
Leninist definition. The individual brain is regarded as the instrument which trans- 
lates the external world into representations, and consequently it is not admissible, on 
this hypothesis, to suppose that the brain itself can create a representation out of 
nothing independent of the action of the external world. It must of course be borne in 
mind that the relation of the individual to the external world is defined in accordance 
with the Marxist dialectical theory of knowledge: so that a psychologist who thinks of 
the brain as ‘matter’ in the ordinary sense of that word is a ‘vulgar materialist’, while 
one who believes the brain can create representations out of nothing other than itself 
is an ‘idealist’. The dialectical materialist hypothesis does not confine reality to tangible 
matter; and in this differs from the ‘vulgar materialist’; for the dialectician, the non- 
material relationships between things are as real as the things themselves. (See the 
paragraph on emotions below.) 


* Rubinstein is here alleged to distinguish a private consciousness of the individual, 
born of his own ratiocination, from a consciousness which comprises the individual’s 
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social nature of consciousness, the effect of class modes of thought on 
individual consciousness, the relation of social and individual con- 
sciousness: that is, he takes out of psychology the Marxist definition of 
consciousness. 

A Marxist understanding of emotions must see them as reflections of 
phenomena really existing in the external world in their real connection 
with us: that is, when we observe a phenomenon in the present or the 
past we relate ourselves to it, or to what we expect as possible or 
inevitable in the future. Emotions are not unconscious, for we cannot 
feel something unknown. Our views and convictions, the aspirations, 
tastes and habits of our emotions are not biological but social, and in 
principle they are social to the same degree as our thought-images of 
things, and are reflections of the external world. 

In everyday life will is aspiration, desire and endeavour: a strong 
will is persistence of aspiration, ability to realize our desire. We do not 
separate effort from consciousness and reason and see no need to sup- 
pose irrational impulses, for consciousness and reason are themselves 
impulses and excite us to activity®. Our endeavourings excite us to 
activity because they include contradiction, the source of motion: the 
aim is achieved ideally, in our representations, but not in practice. This 
contradiction is resolved by activity directed towards achievement of our 
goal. Will is therefore also a reflection of objective reality. 

The problem of the psychic properties of personality is always of the 
greatest interest and greatest practical value. This is the problem of the 
individual peculiarities of personality, of the ways of its development, 
of the causes and character of the individual differences between people, 
of the laws delimiting the degree and actual forms of these differences in 
the conditions of our Soviet reality. It is not accidental that this problem 
is in all psychology text-books discussed at the end, since its elucidation 
is the purpose of all psychological investigations.’® 

It is to be noted that Rubinstein sees the basic error of idealist 
psychology as the attempt to explain the behaviour of people by means 

® These two sentences are a description of everyday experience, not a formal, logical 


argument. The following sentences are an interpretation of the Marxist-Leninist 
theory of knowledge. ; . 

10 This definition of the purpose of psychological studies implies what is made plain 
in — below, that Soviet psychologists base none of their hypotheses on psycho- 
pathology. 





social experience and his formulation of it (deologia). The passage is useful in defining 
the Russian concept of ideologia, which is the first general stage in the process of repre- 
sentation of experience. Thus the individual puts his total social experience (whether 
derived from his class or whole community) into representational form, and this 
ideologia, being naive and uncritical, is the raw material out of which disciplined and 
systematic concepts and principles are formed in philosophy. In the English word 
‘ideology’ there is an implication that the naive and uncritical stage is permanent: this 
implication is absent in Russian thought. 
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of their ideas and notions. He is wrong: the basic error lies in the idealist 
view of ideas and notions as something primary. In fact, ideas and 
notions are (i) objective, true causes of the behaviour of people, and (ii) 
definable as reflections of their socially explicable requirements. What 
precludes the idealist from all possibility of a correct explanation of 
human behaviour is his failure to recognize the second of these points. 
Spiritual contradictions do exist, and materialist psychology should see 
behind the contradictoriness of our thoughts and views, as of our 
feelings, the existing contradictoriness of nature and of social life 
reflected in our thoughts, views and feelings. 

Rubinstein’s abstract view of personality is also shown in his failure 
to mention the enormous experience of the Party in personnel selection 
techniques. 


(2) Yaroshevsky’s critique of aspects of American psychology" 

Classical introspective psychology was insulated from the conditions 
of life (although consciousness is their reflection), and was subjective, 
studying consciousness by concentrating on images, ideas and mental 
representations. Marx and Engels created the materialist theory of 
consciousness, but in the second half of the nineteenth century non- 
Marxist psychology remained idealist. With the twentieth century 
there began the epoch of proletarian revolutions, and therewith con- 
sciousness became for the first time something to be feared; as on the 
one hand there were developed racial theories preparing for the exter- 
mination of colonial and semi-colonial peoples, so on the other the drift 
towards socialism became more conscious.’* So there began a competi- 
tion between bourgeois and revisionist ideologues** to attack the Marxist 


11 This critique is interesting not for a novelty of ideas but for their systematic 
pursuit. The problem of what to do with consciousness in a mechanical society is 
perhaps discussed more knowledgeably in the West than the author of this critique 
would suppose, at least since the publication of Brave New World. 

12 This does not mean, of course, that the author thinks of the ‘drift to socialism’ as 
being previously subconscious. On the contrary, since previously there could be no 
possibility of attaining socialism in life, so also its representation in the mind was 
impossible. The process envisaged is that participation in, and a dim awareness of, the 
early stages of the ‘drift to socialism’ leads by experience, through emphasis at first 
upon selected ideals of the old order, to an increase in awareness and purposefulness, an 
extension of consciousness. (The author here of course is assuming a restriction of the 
word socialism to its proper meaning, not including those last vestiges of tribal organ- 
ization [‘primitive communism’] found, e.g. in the thought of Plato). 

18 A revisionist is one who ‘revises’ Marxism by attempts to reconcile it with other 
philosophies. The ‘ideologue’ is a non-derogatory term for one who formulates the 
experience and aims of his social group, without submitting his formulations to the 
test of established philosophic standards. (In accordance with the Marxist-Leninist 
view of consciousness, it is assumed that work in dialectical materialist methods of 
investigation can only become fruitful in correspondence with the existence of societies 
experiencing the preparation for and achievement of socialism. Attempts to reconcile 
Marxism with other philosophies at the present day, or for some time to come, can 
therefore, it is argued, only lead to false syntheses; and the dissemination of such 
intellectual errors, whatever the intentions of their authors, inevitably helps to delay 
the practical achievement of socialist organization.) 


c 
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theory of consciousness. While Lenin’s and Stalin’s work on ideas in 
human development showed that the purely spiritual concept of ideas 
must be abandoned, and that the strength of ideas depends on their 
reflection of actual laws of process, elsewhere a hatred of the intellect 
and consciousness was born of the endeavour to destroy perception of 
the external world, for such perception condemns capitalism. So there 
arose more reactionary and unscientific theories than before, in which 
consciousness is subjected to dark, irrational forces or denied altogether. 

The stated aim of Behaviourism is to make psychology a natural 
science, that is, to reject consciousness, although consciousness is what 
differentiates psychology from physiology. The Behaviourists misinter- 
pret Pavlov’s work, scorn to investigate the physiology of the brain, 
dismiss the scientific materialist conception of the work of the brain 
and reject the concept of the brain as the chief organ of co-ordination and 
integration of activity. Physiologists do not commit these errors. 

The supposed derivation of Behaviourism from animal psychology is 
as historically false as the derivation of Freudianism from neurological 
clinical work, and Gestalt psychology from experiments on auditory 
and visual concepts. Freud has admitted that the basic ideas came 
first (from Schopenhauer) in his case. By now the rat has become the 
hero of contemporary American bourgeois psychology, because that study 
is entrusted with the task of treating man as an animal, and the task 
derives from the need to eliminate consciousness and social consciousness 
from psychology. Even the theory of experiments is trial and error 
[instead of conscious planning]. The work of Wagner and Severtsev 
has shown that psychic reflections arise at a particular stage of living 
matter, and play an important part in adaptation to environment; but 
the whole passion of desire in the Behaviourists is directed to the 
expulsion of introspective observation from psychology. 

The Behaviourists also have sociological theories about what are 
called real problems of American life; their approach is said to revolu- 
tionize all the spiritual and moral sciences. This is an attempt to trans- 
form ordinary people into machines absolutely subject to external 
stimuli and with no internal activity; to change behaviour not by 
nurturing conscious attitudes, but by rooting them out and cultivating 
blind subordination to the external stimulus. So the growth of con- 
sciousness among millions of simple people is a threat to imperialism, 
and the fact of its growth leads to attempts to drown it. 

The superficial contradiction of Behaviourism by the impulse and 
deep analysis schools is obvious, but the factors common to both sides 
are more important. These schools have an unlimited hatred of recog- 
nizing human activity as the achievement of consciously proposed aims, 
and consider consciousness a pathetic delusion which must melt away. 
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The impulses of McDougall are heritable, and so link up with the work 
of Weismann and Morgan. McDougall, like the Behaviourists, also has 
a social programme: to do away with intellect. The poisoned roots of 
Freudianism go deep into the bourgcois intelligentsia: this school is one 
of the most reptilian reflections of capitalist culture. Man is reduced to 
a struggle between powerless consciousness and the unconquerable 
sexual instinct, and pathological amoralism is made into a general law. 

The anti-rationalist movement began in Germany after 1850, and 
Nietzsche is one of the exponents of consciousness considered as a mani- 
festation of unconscious forces. The influence of Weismann is seen in 
Freud’s death wish, which represents the disintegration of bourgeots 
personality that makes its own devotio™ into an eternal law and provides 
a theory of war. 

New branches of psycho-analysis claim independence of Freud, for 
example Adler, with his inferiority complex and will to power, and Jung, 
with his libido as the psychic energy of the cosmos. If consciousness, 
reason, ideas, opinions, make social action, then it is important to define 
these notions of the deep analysis schools, which consider unconscious 
motives to be inherited and racial, and which see in industry their 
symbolic objectivization. The latest development is psychodrama, 
which claims that reservoirs of dissatisfaction are drained by psycho- 
dramatic action: that hostilities between social groups are transferred 
to drama. 

Deep analysis emphasizes motive, a problem imperfectly treated by 
nineteenth-century psychology. This problem of motive is said to arise 
from the investigation of hysteria, but in fact the sociologist, the 
historian, the economist and the jurist in capitalist society are not inter- 
ested in man for himself, in his thoughts, feelings, aspirations, with the 
whole wealth of the human psyche, but only in the motives of human 
behaviour, that is, that which impels. This usurpation of the central 
place by motive arises from an ideological need** to replace social law by 
Psychological law, so that law, morals, religion or the class struggle are 
seen to arise not from the life of society but from the subconscious. 

Marxism has shown that classical psychology explains one psychic 
phenomenon by another, and not by the material conditions of life, of 
which consciousness is a product. Deep analysis replaces one rotten 
theory by another. In the American development of intelligence tests, 
the IQ is supposed to measure all the capalilities of man and to remain 
constant throughout life, no matter what the environment, like the germ 
plasm of Weismann and Morgan. It should be noted also that the 


. ng formal vow, made by a Roman general when facing desperate odds, to die in the 
attie, 


15 i.e. a need to make a naive and uncritical way of thought appear rational. 
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American ‘environment’ is not at all the same thing as the Marxist 

‘way of life’ (byt) which delimits people’s psychical habits. For instance, 

Mill’s experiments on mice are supposed to prove that a hot climate is 

bad for the intelligence: so that here ‘environment’, and not heredity, 

serves for a fascist theory [i.e. that Negroes are innately of low intelli- 

gence]. - 
PHILOSOPHY PROPER 

[Siderov’s report on the discussion (by an open session of the Academic 
Council of the Institute of Philosophy, December 23rd and 25th, 1948) of 
Leonov’s book Outline of Dialectical Materialism is of interest in several 
ways. In the light of Zhdanov’s condemnation of cliques, it is note- 
worthy that this discussion had about 40 participants, some contributing 
by letter, and many provincial names appear in the list, reporting on 
discussions organized by local bodies. Zhdanov’s approach to the 
problems is used as a general framework, but there is no imitative 
repetition of his language. Among the points mentioned by Siderov 
are:] 

The main problems on which the discussion centred were: Bolshevik 
loyalty to principle (partiinost) in philosophy; the creative approach, 
including the development of theory and the application of Marxist- 
Leninist philosophy to big contemporary problems; and the con- 
nection of philosophy with the latest data of natural science. 

Leonov’s formulation that ‘every development is a contradiction 
because it contains in itself the unity of change and stability’ was 
criticized as using a part of the concept of ‘the old and the new’ in 
mistake for the whole. 

Leonov was criticized for using Einstein’s defective cosmology, 
instead of restricting himself to the critical use of Einstein’s physical 
theories. 

An important aspect of books on dialectical materialism is their work 
as guides to Soviet youth, for our heroic youth, working out its view of 
the world, seeks in philosophy the scientific general basis of its patriotic 
feelings for Soviet morality and Soviet culture. 

Leonov was said to have criticized too mildly the tendency of idealism 
to be a parasite on the difficulties in science. 

It was pointed out that while in general the accidental may be 
identified with the particular and the necessary with the general, the 
relationship of these categories changes with the introduction of con- 
sciousness into society at the socialist stage. The relationship is 
elemental [and uncontrolled] in nature and in the exploiting stages 
of social development.’* 


‘6 This of course implies — since ‘primitive communism’ precedes exploiting society 
—that the earliest stages of human organization may be treated under the general 
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The report (pp. 348-50) on a conference of philosophers and e¢ono- 
mists working in various departments of the Moscow State Institute of 
Economics summarizes papers on (i) Socialism as the first phase of 
Communism, (ii) Percentage annual rates of increase in Soviet industrial 
production, (iii) Criticism and self-criticism as the motive force of 
developing Soviet society,’’ and (iv) Mastery of the laws of social 
development in Socialism. The reporter concludes: It is hoped that 
this conference will at last move the Department of Philosophy to study 
the methodology of its subject, that is, the bearing of its lectures and 
seminars on the subjects which are found in economics. The staff and © 
students of the Institute have long awaited this revolution in the 
Department of Philosophy.** 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


A. M. Bogoutdinov announces that he and A. P. Kolpakov are prepar- 
ing a Russian translation of Avicenna’s Donish Name (Domish Moe, or 
Khakmeti Alai) from the original Darian (old literary Tadjik). It has 
previously been published in the original, at Hyderabad in 1891 (part 
only), and in Teheran in 1938 (editor: Ahmed of Khorosan). The work 
is in two volumes (1) logic and metaphysics, (2) physics, mathematics, 
astronomy and music. In his Darian works, Avicenna makes proposi- 
tions avoided in his Arabic works for fear of heresy. For all his care, his 
cosmology (the world is an emanation of divinity, not less eternal than 
God, and due not to his will but to necessity) was condemned and 
Avicenna’s library confiscated in 1160. 

Avicenna’s classification of the sciences differs from Aristotle’s in 
ways which show Avicenna’s critical and historical capacity: he system- 
atized his material, saw the interrelations and generalized widely. He 
held that existence included the accidental but was not based on it: at 
the time of writing this work he was hostile to neo-Platonism. His 

17 This paper by Docent S. D. Feld made the points that socialist competition is 
definable as ‘criticism by action’ and that in developing techniques of criticism and self- 
criticism the Party has to struggle against tendencies to humiliate or to seize on trivial- 
ities, etc., and against the repression of criticism. 

18 In addition to the universities, almost all Soviet specialized higher educational 
institutions have departments (Kafedry) of Philosophy or of Marxism-Leninism, whose 
function is to teach Marxist sociology and philosophy, the latter with particular 
reference to the main subject of the institution. A conference of the heads of such 
Departments, convened in July 1949 by the Ministry of Higher Education, is reported 
at length in Vestnik Vysshei Shkoly (Bulletin of Higher Education) 8/1949. It was 


pointed out at this conference that there are more than 800 Departments of Marxism- 
Leninism in the U.S.S.R. 





heading of nature, and form a transitional phase between nature and society. This 
implication for historiographic theory may be compared with other implications i in the 
same field found in the editorial criticism of Kedrov, and Alexandrov’s article summar- 
ized below, to suggest that a Soviet critique of the ‘definition and employment of the 
Hegelian and Marxist historical epochs will soon be overdue. 
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definition of time was that it was the measure of different activities. He 
defined God as the first reason which was not wholly simple, for it 
included form; and the secondary reason comprised the soul and the 
form of the sphere. His theory of perception and its relation to thought 
was ultimately materialist, for he believed sense perception was primary; 
but it contains many idealist concepts. His psychophysiological theories 
of illnesses of the brain are based on his theory of perception and the 
eternity of matter. His criteria of knowledge are sensation, experience 
and acceptance by the people.’® 


CRITIQUES OF FOREIGN INTELLECTUAL WORK 


[Two of the papers in this section have already appeared in English 
(Denisova in Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 1, 25, and ‘Trachtenberg 
in the same, I, 27), and are not summarized here. Varkar’s article is not 
Russian work, and is therefore not summarized. Those remaining are 
Alexandrov on Cosmopolitanism, and Shishkin on Anglo-American 
ethical studies.] 

Professor Alexandrov’s paper traces some aspects of the effects of 
cosmopolitanism in Russian intellectual history. He associates Russian 
cosmopolitans before the revolution with the influx of foreign capital; 
and derives from them the participation of the white émigrés in talk 
about world government and intervention in the U.S.S.R. At the same 
time within Russia, Lenin was opposing Bukharin’s slogan ‘down with 
frontiers’; and Trotsky is regarded as the arch-cosmopolitan of Russia. 
The paper ends with a criticism of Professor Kedrov, who is said to have 
emphasized the importance of world epochs of thought to the detriment 
of national facts, which must be studied in their actual historical 
context. 

[It will be remembered that Professor Alexandrov’s work was criticized 
in general and in detail by Zhdanov, and a later article of his is also 
criticized in the editorial summarized above. His recent articles have 
been concerned not with the history of philosophy, but with general 
aspects of Marxism and anti-Marxist thought, and these appear to be 
attempts to reach the heart of philosophy by studying its current 
formation. ] 

[Shishkin’s article on contemporary English and American ethical 
studies is not concerned with the whole range of western thought on 
this subject, but with a group of writings which are by no means 
representative of the main body of western ethical convictions and 


18 Bogoutdinov’s short critique of Avicenna’s system is concerned to emphasize its 
independence of neo-Platonism. He does not discuss the phenomenon common in 
ancient and feudal thought of the personalization of process, nor compare Avicenna’s 
divine personalization of eternal laws of process with other previous or contemporary 
divine personalizations. 
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criteria. Consequently the evidence led by no means supports his 
general conclusion, that western ethical thought is exhausted. More- 
over, although his judgments are based upon a wealth of quotation from 
his sources, he sometimes misinterprets their contentions completely, 
as for example when he translates the current cliché of a choice between 
anarchy and totalitarianism into a choice between western capitalism 
and Hitlerite fascism. The general line of his thought may be summar- 
ized as follows:] 

‘rhe crisis of values in capitalist life is reflected in the crisis of the 
capitalist theory of values; there is a quest for confidence but an aware- 
ness of future collapse which leads to pessimism. The influence of 
communism and the U.S.S.R. on the peoples of the capitalist countries, 
as well as on the dependent and colonial peoples, is obvious, and ethics 
has become nothing more than a justification of western moral culture. 
There is no belief in the possibility of a scientific basis for morals: the 
West holds that science deals with objective facts and philosophy with 
values. The students of ethics are objectivist in face of a third 
imperialist war, and so are responsible for encouraging the amoralism 
of the capitalists. Judgments are held to have no rational basis, to be 
emotive, and just as subjective idealism in philosophy reduces the 
world to ‘my sensations’, so in ethics it reduces the good to ‘my 
approval’, 

A number of schools disguise the interests of the parts as the ‘harmony’ 
of the social whole: these, like ethical relativism and ethical absolutism, 
arise from an inability to study the laws of social development. Some 
blame ‘the machine’ for upsetting previous customary norms: by 
‘machine’ they really mean capitalism. The chief struggle is against 
Marxist ethics, and its objective and rigorous norms and principles 
derived from a scientific understanding of society;*® ethical relativism 
was important in the thought of Rosenberg and Goebbels. 

0 The author refers to a view of ethics familiar to his intended readers, which may 
perhaps be defined as follows. Just as each general stage of human development possesses 
a certain level of consciousness which is the highest attainable in the historical condi- 
tions, so it also possesses an understanding of good and evil which is the highest 
attainable in the same conditions. Since we needs must love the highest when we see it, 
it is the duty of each individual not to aim lower in his own morals than the ethical 
ideals of his society; and a society or social group which falls short in its ethical ideal of 
those ideals previously established is morally retrogressive. It follows from the general 
propositions of historical and dialectical materialism that a community in a higher stage 
of organization will reflect its social attainments in its higher stage of morals; and con- 
sequently ethical studies may be closely related to, and based on, the exact knowledge 
(‘science’) which is provided by sociology. Moreover, according to the Marxist-Leninist 
view of consciousness, the ethical ideal of any society is first formed in practice and 
stated in ideology, then disciplined by philosophy. It is next the function of such 
specializations as education and literature to disseminate the philosophically criticized 
moral ideals in society at large. Since all these processes are continuous, the philoso- 
phical form of the ethical ideal will often lag behind the formative process in life, and 


this ‘struggle between the old and the new’ will be uncovered at the stage of dissemin- 
ation. 
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But relativism cannot be taught to the masses, who must be given 
‘eternal’ values: hence the concept of indoctrination, the use of religious 
propaganda, the distinction between rational and irrational conviction 
and the study of methods of mass excitation. The emphasis is placed 
on the internal world of the individual, for individual self-love strengthens 
bourgeois society: consequently some propose reforms of individuality 
and retardations of technique and science. Others apply Christianity to 
private life, and its cleansing of fear and sin. Others speak of an abso- 
lutely free man, outside society; the existentialist flight from necessity 
is really a flight from freedom, an elemental subordination to necessity 
instead of its conscious harnessing. The cry for independence of all 
moral norms is an echo of Nietzsche. 

The opponents of extreme individualism attempt to reconcile the 
individual and society by collectivizing both society and the individual 
through world government, through cosmopolitan ethics and through 
the enjoyment of profits in full idleness: the ‘general good’ is defined in 
capitalist terms. ‘There is a supposition that morals and law are 
separable,” that morality is higher than law, and that amoralism is 
justified. There is a regret at the absence of moral unity (which 
cannot exist in capitalism), and an increasing borrowing from fascist 
experience. 

Bourgeois ethics are not in a condition to produce a moral ideal 
capable of quickening decomposing bourgeois culture and raising its 
authority in the eyes of the people. The morals of the productive 
classes, on the other hand, are created and tempered in the class struggle, 
and find their real development when socialism is victorious. ‘This 
is a morality which is new in kind, and for all society; it begets a new 
kind of human culture and a new universal morality.” 


*1 The author refers to a view of law and morals familiar to his intended readers that 
in general, after making all allowances for the effects of conflict of interests and delay in 
turning ideology into disciplined thought, it may be said that the law of a society is the 
formulation of its morals as attained and consolidated at a given stage of its develop- 
ment. Moral progress is accompanied by changes in law: consequently — it is assumed 
— to dissociate morals and laws belong typically to the promoters of moral 

ecay. 

22 In addition to the articles by Denisova and Trachtenberg, those by Shishkin, 
Bogoutdinov and Varkar have appeared, in condensed translation, in Current Digest 
of the Soviet Press under the following general headings: ‘Analysis of Anglo-American 
Ethics’ (I. 38), ‘Avicenna as an original thinker’ (I. 38), “The Class Nature of the 
Gandhi Doctrine’ (I. 37). Pravda published an unsigned (and therefore particularly 
authoritative) critical review of this issue of Voprosy Filosoftti on September 7th, 1949, 
and on September 14th briefly reported decisions of the Vop. Fil. editorial board arising 
therefrom. Current Digest of the Soviet Press provides condensed translations of these 
Pravda items (I. 37, pp. 50-2, and I. 38, p. 40). 

(Current Digest of the Soviet Press is published weekly by the Joint Committee on 
Slavic Studies appointed by the American Council of Learned Societies, 1219 Sixteenth 


Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., U.S.A. The subscription is $150 per annum, and 
there is a reduced rate of $25). 
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Suggested Subjects for Theses presented for the Degree of Candidate of 
Philosophical Sciences 


[The philosophy section of the Department of the Teaching of the 
Social Sciences, Ministry of Higher Education of the U.S.S.R., has 
drawn up, with the assistance of the staff of the Institute of Philosophy 
of the Academy of Sciences, a list of suggestions for theses in philosophy. 
The main divisions of the list are Dialectical Materialism, Historical 
Materialism, History of Philosophy, Emergence and Development of 
Marxist-Leninist philosophy. The list contains 367 titles, and as an - 
example we append the 32 titles given in the Historical Materialism 
section under the subhead of Soviet way of thought [ideologia], Ethics 
Aesthetics and Culture.} 


Soviet politics and way of thought 

Principal features and laws of the development of socialist consciousness 

Formation of socialist consciousness amongst the kolkhoz peasantry 

Overcoming of capitalist remnants in the consciousness of people 

Socialist psychology and the socialist way of thought 

Function of work in communist education [kommunisticheskoye vospit- 
antye| 

Cultivation [vospitanye] of a communist attitude to work 

Principles of communist morality 

The personal and social in socialist conditions 

Concept of social duty 

Morality of Soviet man 

Moral and social [politicheskoye] unity as a motive force of Soviet society 

Proletarian internationalism against bourgeois cosmopolitanism 

Cosmopolitanism as the reactionary way of thought of the imperialist 
bourgeoisie 

Soviet patriotism as a motive force of Soviet society 

National traditions in Soviet patriotism 

Principal features of Soviet patriotism 

Cultivation of Soviet patriotism 

Function of the socialist way of thought in the development of Soviet 
society. 

Principal features of the socialist way of thought 

Function of Socialist art in producing cultivated [vospitanti] Soviet people 

Culture of the peoples of the U.S.S.R., socialist in content and national in 
form 

Partiinost in the social sciences 

How Soviet intellectual disciplines respect the people and assist their 
progress 

Principal features of socialist realist aesthetics 

Principle of partiinost in socialist art 

Socialist humanism 

Reflection of [Soviet] patriotism in Soviet art 
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How the friendship of the Soviet peoples is reflected in Soviet art and 
literature 

Soviet art in the struggle against capitalist survivals in the consciousness of 
people mg 

Function of intellectual disciplines [nauka] in the development of socialist 
society . 
Soviet professional people and their function in socialist society* 


J. anD M. MILLER 


23 A final list is given without comment in Vestnik Vysshei Shkoly, 9/1949, pp. 58ff. 
The changes are not numerous in the section under consideration: there are four 
alterations, as follows: 

Psychology of Soviet people and the socialist way of thought [instead of ‘Socialist 
psychology and .. .’] 
Social duty of Soviet man [instead of ‘Concept of social duty’] 
Struggle of proletarian internationalism against bourgeois cosmopolitanism [the 
words ‘Struggle of’ are added] 
Principal methodological features of socialist realism [instead of ‘Principal features 
of socialist realist aesthetics’] 
The first two changes move away from the contemplation of abstractions; the third 
excludes the possibility of a merely contemplative study; the fourth again turns the 
emphasis away from contemplation to method. 

There is one omission—‘Partiinost in the social sciences’—of a subject plainly too 
large for a first research degree; and four additions: 

The morale of class society 

Marxism-Leninism on religion (to include new data on the history of religion and 

atheism) 

Marxism-Leninism as militant atheism 

Marxism-Leninism on war. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE ROAD TO RAPALLO 


N. RuBINSTEIN: Sovetskaya Rossiya i Kapitalisticheskie Gosudarstva v 
Gody Perekhoda ot Voiny k Miru (1921-1922 gg.) (Soviet Russia 
and the Capitalist States in the years of Transition from War to 
Peace: 1921-22); Moscow O.G.I.Z., 1948. 


This substantial history of Soviet foreign policy during two critical 
years, whose author has recently been under fire for previous work, 
received long and cautiously favourable reviews in the [zvestiya of the 
Academy of Sciences (by Boris Stein, the doyen of Soviet diplomats) 
and in Voprosy Istorii. If this heralds a return of Soviet scholarship 
to the field of recent history it is a welcome sign. The writer has 
put in an immense amount of work on his sources, has read masses of 
foreign literature, good, bad and indifferent, and shows a reasonable 
degree of skill in marshalling and interpreting his material. His defects, 
as might be expected, are a one-sided and uncritical attitude to Soviet 
policy, and a selective approach which leads to the omission of some 
vital aspects of his subject. Since, however, this seems to be something 
of a pioneer work by a member of the rising generation of Soviet 
scholars, it deserves fuller treatment than its intrinsic merits, which 
are solid rather than striking, might claim for it. 

What, then, are the principal points on which the writer ‘revises’ 
the conceptions of bourgeois historians? He emphasizes rather more 
strongly the effect of the economic crisis of 1920-21 in inducing the 
capitalist Powers to seek commercial relations with Soviet Russia; on 
the other hand he says less about the corresponding effect of the crisis 
in Soviet Russia which culminated in the Kronstadt revolt, and waxes 
indignant over the view attributed to bourgeois writers that ‘Soviet 
Russia went cap in hand to Western European and American capital- 
ism’ (p. 8), though he quctes (p. 14) Lenin’s dictum of the period that ‘so 
long as we remain weaker, from the military and economic standpoint, 
than the capitalist world’, it would be necessary to utilize the contradic- 
tions between the capitalist Powers. ‘The chapter which offers most new 
material to the student is the one on the famine of 1921-22. The 
writer has had access to some unpublished archives, and, even if these 
seem to consist mainly of citations from the contemporary press, 
Russian and foreign, they help to fill out the picture. He sets out to 
correct the one-sided view taken in H. H. Fisher’s history of the 
American Relief Administration (A.R.A.), The Famine in Soviet Russia 
(1928), by arguing that Herbert Hoover and the other sponsors of 
A.R.A. were animated not by humanitarianism, but by the desire and 
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hope of making the provision of relief contribute to the downfall of the 
Soviet regime and that for this reason they were anxious to exclude 
the Soviet authorities from all share in its distribution; that relief 
served as a cover for American intelligence activities and for American 
commercial penetration; and that A.R.A. jealously tried to keep other 
relief organizations out of the field. On the other hand, he develops 
a marked one-sidedness of his own in depreciating the immense 
value of the work of A.R.A. in stemming the famine; he omits to men- 
tion that the All-Russian Congress of Soviets in Decerrber 1921 ex- 
pressed its gratitude to A.R.A., though in less enthusiastic terms than to 
Nansen who worked under the aegis of a Red Cross committee in 
Geneva. He also speaks with contempt of the 485,000 gold rubles and 
85,000 poods of parcels of foodstuffs collected by the Amsterdam Inter- 
national of Trade Unions: since, however, this organization had been 
bitterly attacked from Moscow for more than a year and the Red Trade 
Union International (Profintern) created in an attempt to split it, sur- 
prise may be felt at the magnitude rather than at the meanness of the 
amount received. This is one of innumerable cases in which the writer 
is completely blind to any point of view but his own. The work also 
contains detailed accounts of the Genoa and Hague conferences 
of 1922. These help to recapture the atmosphere of the time, but are 
based on well-known sources and add nothing substantially new in fact 
or interpretation. 

This said some serious criticisms remain. The first relates to the 
selection and use of the sources. Lenin’s not very numerous comments 
on foreign policy at this period are fully quoted; from Stalin there is 
practically nothing to quote; one or two of Krasin’s articles are cited 
(though not the biography of him by his wife published in Great 
Britain after his death). Otherwise, apart from official documents, the 
contemporary sources used are virtually all foreign. Pravda and 
Izvestiya appear in the footnotes, but nearly always as the source for 
some statement by a foreign politician or in the foreign press. This 
produces the odd result that we hear much more about the policies and 
attitudes of other countries than of Soviet Russia itself. For example, 
the question is asked, and discussed at length, why Germany signed the 
Rapallo treaty: comments on the treaty in the German press and in the 
German Reichstag are duly quoted. This makes it seem all the more 
anomalous that nothing whatever is said about the motives or purposes 
of Soviet Russia in signing the treaty, and no comments appear from 
the contemporary Soviet press. Even in the use of foreign sources the 
principle of the survival of the unfittest has often been at work. Quite 
trivial writers are listed and quoted, while L. Fischer’s The Soviets in 
World Affairs (a highly important source written at a time when the 
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author was whole-heartedly sympathetic to Soviet policy, had access to 
Soviet official material and was in close touch with Chicherin) is 
violently attacked in a note and not listed in the bibliography, though 
two passages from it are cited anonymously in the body of the book 
(pp. 341 and 350). The use of sources is also naive and uncritical. 
Remarks favourable to Soviet Russia or unfavourable to the capitalist 
Powers are quoted in isolation without any attempt to appraise either 
the qualifications or the motives of the author. The sensational state- 
ment that the Germans at Genoa asked the Soviet delegation to annul 
the Rapallo treaty just concluded, but met with a refusal, is made on 
the authority of Le Temps — a source which the author elsewhere treats 
with merited contempt. Wickham Steed is several times quoted to 
prove that Genoa was a Soviet triumph. The writer probably does not 
realize that these judgments were intended not as bouquets to Soviet 
Russia (about which Steed knew nothing and cared less) but as missiles 
in the back yard of the British Prime Minister. 

More disconcerting is the author’s omission of important questions 
that fall indisputably within his field: the avoidance of ‘awkward’ 
topics, on which the current line has not been clearly defined and 
expression of opinion might therefore be hazardous, is unhappily 
characteristic of much otherwise serious Soviet writing. ‘Two conspicu- 
ous examples may be cited from the present work. 

The first is the omission of any discussion of the role and significance 
of Comintern in the period under review. The relation between 
Comintern and Narkomindel (Soviet Foreign Office), a burning question 
at this time, is not touched, and the whole issue of propaganda is 
virtually ignored. The long letter from Horne to Krasin protesting 
against Bolshevik propaganda in Asia which accompanied the signing 
of the Anglo-Soviet trade agreement of March 16th, 1921, and was 
published not only in the contemporary press but in the Soviet collection 
of documents on Anglo-Soviet relations issued in 1927, is not men- 
tioned at all. The Curzon note of September 7th, 1921, on the same 
topic gets one sentence; the rest of the correspondence, including the 
Soviet replies, is passed over in silence. This is the more surprising 
since a good case could be made out for holding that the Soviet Govern- 
ment had the best of the argument. Nothing is said about the general 
policies of Comintern — not even of the introduction of the ‘united 
front’ line in December 1921, which was an important supplement to the 
‘revision’ of Soviet foreign policy after March 1921. On the other hand 
a disproportionate amount of space is given to one minor episode — the 
abortive attempt of April 1922 to come to terms with the Second and 
Two-and-a-Half Internationals. Interest in this is presumably due to 
the fact that Lenin wrote an article condemning the too conciliatory 
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attitude adopted on this occasion by Bukharin and Radek: the oppor- 
tunity to trounce the “Trotskyites’ was too good to miss. 

The other major omission is any consideration of the genesis and 
background of the Rapallo treaty. Serious analysis of Soviet-German 
relations at this time is scarcely possible in a book which, except in the 
context just referred to, does not mention Radek’s name; for the policy 
of supporting the German national revolt against Versailles, which 
found its embodiment in the Rapallo treaty, was first adumbrated in 
conversations between Radek and German leaders of many parties 
when he was in prison in Berlin in 1919, and thereafter consistently 
advocated by Radek against much opposition — notably from Zinoviev 
— down to the moment of its final acceptance in the winter of 1921-22. 
Nor is anything at all said of the economic and military collaboration 
between Soviet Russia and Germany which was the ‘business’ side of 
the Rapallo treaty. The economic collaboration was fully discussed and 
described in the contemporary press, and a monograph on it would 
be of great value to the student. The military collaboration was a close 
secret and has never been admitted from the Soviet side; nor have the 
subsequent piecemeal disclosures in the Reichstag, in the German 
press and in various volumes of memoirs given anything like a complete 
picture. Whether the captured German archives will bring new 
revelations remains to be seen. The official Soviet view today would 
appear to be that all military collaboration was a secret conspiracy 
between Trotsky and the Reichswehr. But even this thesis, untenable 
as it is, is not put forward in the present book. The whole subject was 
too ‘hot’ to be treated at all. 

E. H. Carr 


THE SOVIET FAMILY 


Changing Attitudes in Soviet Russia: The Family. By Rvupo.r 
SCHLESINGER. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1949, pp. 406. 25s. 


This volume is inspired by the same aim as Soviet Studies — to give 
English readers a chance to read Russian documents at first hand. The 
selections are of three main types—the texts of laws concerning 
marriage and the family, reports of public discussions on the draft 
laws and articles from the press and learned journals bearing on the 
subject. The general tone and form of the documents is of great interest 
even apart from their subject-matter. Laws are drafted in a style very 
unlike what we are accustomed to. The language is simple and is 
evidently intended to give broad indications to the public and the 
courts rather than precise definitions. The discretion of the courts is 
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extremely wide. For instance, in 1926 the concept of de facto marriage 
was introduced. The law provided that no legal marriage could be 
contracted by a man or woman already married de facto, and the same 
provisions as to alimony were made on the dissolution of a de facto 
marriage as of a registered marriage. But what constituted a de facto 
marriage, or the dissolution of such a marriage, had to be decided by the 
judge on the merits of each case. One speaker in the discussion of the 
draft law points out: ‘The judge decides. But the judge can decide only 
on the strength of his judicial knowledge, which receives no guidance 
from the law; the People’s Judge is set no limits, no criteria in this 
respect. Consequently, so many judges, so many criteria. It is taken 
for granted that our People’s Judges are no stupid fellows — but if you 
jurists fail to provide an answer, the People’s Judges will be even less 
in a position to do so.’ (p. 92). This point of view, however, seems to 
have received very little support, and a clause giving some vague 
indications of a criterion (Clause 12 of the marriage code, p. 156) was 
criticized from the other side, as tying the hands of the judges too much 
(p. 133). The purpose of the law is evidently partly to educate public 
opinion rather than to provide enforceable rules of conduct. For 
instance, the age for legal marriage was raised by the 1926 code from 
16 years for girls to 18 years (partly as a result of opinions expressed 
during the discussion) but there was no penalty for entering into de facto 
marriage below the statutory age (p. 166, note 3). Though this volume 
traces great changes in the content of the law there is no sign of any 
evolution towards clearer definition, for in the most recent divorce law 
the discretion of the court to grant or withhold divorce is unlimited. 
This common-sense approach to law, while free from the absurdities of 
our own logic-chopping system, has obvious dangers, but there is no 
indication in the debates that it gives rise to serious grievances. 

The excerpts from the debates are in some ways the most interesting 
part of the book. The speeches are frank, forthright and humorous, in 
marked contrast to the unctuous tone of the published articles (‘Social- 
ism provides every toiler with a happy, beautiful life’, p. 269) which — 
even those from learned journals — have a rather low ratio of content to 
verbiage. 

In both the great discussions quoted in this book one has the impres- 
sion that the authorities had already decided what was to be done 
(apart from minor details). The first concerns the recognition of de facto 
marriage, when the balance of opinion represented in the speeches was 
rather on the side of a traditional view of legal marriage; the second 
concerns the abolition of legal abortion, when the balance of opinion, 
particularly of women, was against abolition. Thus, in the first debate, 
the authorities (and the change in law which followed) were, according 
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to our ideas of ‘advanced’ opinions, ‘ahead’ of the public, and in the 
second ‘reactionary’ compared to it. 

This collection of documents traces a three-act drama in the develop- 
ment of Soviet family law. In the first phase we see a campaign against 
traditional ideas and a great movement towards individual freedom, 
reaching its peak in divorce by a simple declaration by either party to a 
marriage, and legal abortion. During this period ideas of ‘free love’ 
and the ‘withering away of the family’ were freely canvassed, though not 
officially adopted. The main motives behind the campaign seem to 
have been to undermine the influence of the churches (Christian and 
Moslem) and, by ‘separation of kitchen from marriage’, to release the 
labour-power of women for industry. Next comes a phase of con- 
solidating the family (one of Dr. Schlesinger’s most fascinating items 
is a conference of wives of technicians — p. 235 et seq. — where the 
atmosphere is reminiscent of our own W.V.S. — the excellent middle- 
class wife, putting her husband first but taking a strenuous part in good 
works in her spare time). Free love is frowned upon, responsibilities to 
relatives are tightened up, abortion is made illegal, payment is exacted 
for higher education (with a liberal allowance of scholarships). This 
change seems to have been due partly to a natural reaction (such as 
occurred in opinion here after the extravagances of the ’twenties) against 
the inconveniences of extreme individualism in private life, partly to 
the fact that the churches were no longer a serious menace to the Soviet 
system (though the fight still has to be carried on among the backward 
nationalities) and partly to the manpower problem of war casting an 
ugly shadow before. 

War-time legislation in some ways carries further the tendencies of 
the second phase. Co-education is abolished, so that boys may be 
trained to fight and girls to breed. Divorce is made expensive and com- 
plicated (not, of course, by our standards, but in contrast to the code of 
1926). Propaganda for the family is intensified. But cutting clean 
across all this pressure to return towards traditional ideals is a drastic 
shift in the opposite direction. The war has left Russia with great losses 
of population to make up, and, in particular, with an excess of women 
over men. To meet this situation a scale of progressive children’s allow- 
ances has been introduced which begins with the third child for married 
women and with the first for unmarried. The scales seem to be con- 
ceived sufficiently generously to make a husband unnecessary from a 
purely financial point of view. The whole structure of de facto marriage 
and paternity orders has been swept away, for there is no longer any 
need for alimony. In short, an economic framework has been created in 
which the most extreme ideals of the early revolutionary period can be 
realized. 
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What effect will this new mixture of apparently incompatible elements 
have upon private morals? Perhaps all this legislating to and fro has 
gone too fast much to affect the sluggish current of habitual conduct, 
and perhaps a fresh reversal may occur before the new system has had 
time to work down into the individual lives of the masses of the people. 
But if it has time to work, we may see ‘human nature’ evolving some 
strange new forms. Speculation is intriguing, but unfortunately vain. 
We need to know more than any official documents can tell us before we 
can even begin to guess how things will develop. Meanwhile, all thanks 
to Dr. Schlesinger and Messrs. Routledge for the fascinating material 
which they have given us to study. 


Joan ROBINSON 


SOVIET COURT CASES 


Joun N. Hazarp: Materials on Soviet Law. New York 27, N.Y., Columbia 
University. Copyright, 1947, by John N. Hazard. xi-+-132 pp. (Roneoed). 


Within the compass of some 130 roneoed pages Mr. Hazard, Professor of 
Public Law in Columbia University, has attempted — and in fact achieved to 
a considerable degree — to provide a student trained in the common law 
system with an introduction to the study of Soviet law. Soviet legal texts, 
and particularly law reports, are not easy to come by. The combination of a 
substantial number of well-chosen extracts from codes, laws and decrees, 
from text-books and commentaries, with a judicious selection of cases, judicial 
explanations and directives of the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. and the 
federal republics, with model texts such as the charter of a public corporation 
or of an agricultural artel, not only does credit to the author’s industry and 
skill but provides the reader with singular insight into the working of the 
Soviet legal system. Bibliographical references at the end of each section and 
a comprehensive bibliography at the end indicate to him further reading 
matter on the subject that has been published in English — much of it comes 
from Professor Hazard’s pen — and leave him with the impression that more 
is being done about the study of Soviet law in the United States than in this 
country. 

The first four sections of the work deal with general principles and criminal 
law; the next six with the protection of the individual under Soviet law. Two 
sections deal with the protection of the family, and the last four with the pro- 
tection of property. 

In a sense, the first sections could be more comprehensive. Thus on Soviet 
legal theory the author quotes one extract only — a passage from Academician 
A. Y. Vyshinsky’s Sovietskoe Gosudarstvennoe Pravo (Soviet Constitutional 
Law), which, incidentally, is mow available in an English translation published 
under the auspices of the American Council of Learned Societies.1 Some of 

1 The Law of the Soviet State, translated from the Russian by Prof. H. W. Babb, 


with an Introduction by Prof. John N. Hazard, The MacMillan Co., New York, 
749 pp. $15.00. 
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the material published on the fundamental questions of jurisprudence in the 
journal Sovietskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo in recent years would form a useful 
addition here. Again, the contents of the section on the ‘Judicial System’ are 
somewhat disappointing. It does not—as perhaps the reader might be 
justified in expecting — provide information on the structure of the court 
system, on the selection and appointment of judges and the part played by 
the prosecutor and the advocate. 

The section on the “Types of Crime’ includes a list of chapter headings of 
the Special Part of the R.S.F.S.R. Criminal Code and quotes its provisions 
defining the notion of criminal responsibility. Other general provisions and 
statutory definitions of some specific offences are reproduced elsewhere. 
Thus the two Decrees of June 4th, 1947, which foreshadow the consolidation 
of the criminal codes of the federal republics into an All-Union code and deal 
with liability for theft of public and private property are included in the sec- 
tions on protection of property. No doubt, footnotes with cross-references 
would help the reader to form a general idea of Soviet criminal law. It is 
interesting to note that Professor Hazard includes in the section on the “Types 
of Crime’ the all-important Decree of November 5th, 1934, which granted 
to the U.S.S.R. People’s Commissariat for Home Affairs (now the M.V.D.) 
powers to expel, by administrative decision, from Union territory, to exile or 
to intern in labour camps persons recognized as being socially dangerous. 

Yet already these sections show that the method chosen by the author leads 
to good results — that it provides the reader with a clear conception of the 
realities in which Soviet justice has to operate, of the rules which it applies 
and the ways in’ which it enforces them. Thus, for instance, in the case of 
Polezhaeva et al. (1944) the manager of a sheep farm in Central Asia and 
some other persons working on the farm as prisoners were sentenced for 
negligently keeping false records of the sheep. The Supreme Court of the 
Kazakh S.S.R. affirmed the sentence as regards the manager but set it aside 
with regard to the other accused on the ground that as prisoners they were 
not ‘responsible officials’ within the meaning of the law and, though subject 
to measures of administrative discipline, could consequently not be liable 
for an offence which could be, according to the law, committed by a ‘re- 
sponsible official’ only. The U.S.S.R. Supreme Court, however, held that 
criminal activities of prisoners in connection with the performance of 
responsible functions must be considered, by analogy, as an offence committed 
by ‘responsible officials’. For the Soviet criminal codes lay down that where a 
socially dangerous act has not been expressly provided for by the law, ‘the 
basis and limits of responsibility in respect thereof shall be determined in 
conformity with those articles of the Code which deal with the offences most 
closely resembling it’ (Art. 16 R.S.F.S.R. Crim. Code). What a good illustra- 
tion of the administration of the criminal law in a system that does not recog- 
nize the principle of nullum crimen sine lege the case of Polezhaeva et al. 
provides! 

The sections dealing with the protection of the individual include source 
material on the constitutional rights of the Soviet citizen and their enforce- 
ment, on labour relations, patent law and copyright and the law of contract 
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and torts. Some cases on the constitutional safeguards are of particular 
interest to the readers — and not only to the law students among them. Two 
of them deal with delay on the part of the courts as a result of which persons 
were unlawfully detained — in one case for two years and two months, in 
the other for nearly two years. In both cases the judges and the prosecutor 
responsible for the delay were prosecuted, and a severe general warning was 
issued to the Bench. Osipov’s case (1944) deals with the rights of the Soviet 
citizen before the courts. In this case the R.S.F.S.R. Supreme Court set 
aside the sentence of a District Court convicting the accused to three months 
correctional labour at the place of his employment and to a withholding of 
15 per cent of his wages because he had been 30 minutes late to work without 
good reason. The accused was a deaf mute and — in the absence of an inter- 
preter of sign language — had not appeared in court. The U.S.S.R. Supreme — 
Court confirmed the decision of the R.S.F.S.R. Supreme Court on the ground 
that it was not permissible to sentence a person deprived of the opportunity 
to defend his case. (Under Art. 47' of the R.S.F.S.R. Labour Code a worker 
in case of one day’s failure to report to work without reason, may be dismissed 
and deprived of his rights to the food and commodity rations and the housing 
which are attached to his employment.) The cases show not only the reaction 
by the Soviet judicial authorities to the violation of constitutional guarantees, 
but also the type of offence a Soviet judge has to try and the punishment he 
is likely to impose. 

The sections on contract and torts, on the protection of the family and on 
the protection of public and private property cover practically the whole 
field of Soviet legislation. On housing and war-time contracts, on marriage 
and divorce, on child and marital property, on confiscation of property or on 
its personal use, the author has collected the texts which are most significant 
for the relationship between law and the development of Soviet society — be 
it the peculiar rules on the assessment of damages, the rights of a bona fide 
purchaser, or the prohibition of payments for taking a bride (kalym); on the 
exercise of their crafts by the artisans or on State Workers’ Banks; on the 
allotment of holdings for personal use in perpetuity to collective farmers or 
on succession. The only two subjects the reviewer could think of that should 
be added, are the treatment of juvenile delinquency and the rules of arbitra- 
tion procedure which is becoming increasingly important as a method of 
settlement of disputes between State Trusts. 

The texts and reports reproduced by Professor Hazard enable the reader 
to follow the developments that have taken place in Soviet legislation and 
administration of justice since the Revolution. Belyaev’s case (1938) is a good 
example. The appellant, son of a man deprived of civil rights, who had 
worked for fourteen years in a co-operative enterprise, was dismissed because 
he had repeatedly refused promotion to more responsible posts and because 
his father had taken part in private commerce in 1924. His claim for re- 
instatement had been dismissed by the administrative authorities and by 
the lower court. But the R.S.F.S.R. Supreme Court ordered a re-hearing 
of the case on the grounds that the reasons for his dismissal were contrary 
to the provisions of the Labour Code and inconsistent with each other; that, 
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moreover, dismissal on the grounds of social origin was illegal; and that 
failure to participate in social work cannot constitute a valid reason for dis- 
missal. As to the texts of laws and decrees, the author quotes the early 
legislation on the nationalization of banking and of industrial and commercial 
enterprises, illustrating the differences between nationalization by revolu- 
tionary action and by parliamentary procedures in a democracy. He shows 
the evolution of the concept of ‘factual’ marriage up to the Law of July 8th, 
1944, which laid down that only a registered marriage could give rise to rights 
and duties of the spouses and also tightened up the rules as to divorce. He 
includes illuminating passages from the discussion on the contents of the 
future U.S.S.R. Civil Code, e.g. on the right to construct a private dwelling 
under contract (zastroika), which show the trends in Soviet law reform. 

The work is primarily intended for American law school students and for 
students of area study courses devoted: to the U.S.S.R. Professor Hazard’s 
own students will benefit from his lectures explaining the background of 
many rules and decisions which he quotes and correcting a false emphasis 
which perhaps in some cases the reader may make owing to the fact that the 
material is arranged in a manner more adapted to the Anglo-Saxon methods 
of teaching of law than apposite to Soviet jurisprudence. It is, therefore, 
hoped that 2 printed edition of his work for general use will include an intro- 
duction and some notes which will help the western reader along the pictur- 
esque but somewhat bumpy road of his study of the Soviet legal system. 
That such an edition should be published seems essential, and it is with this 
in view that some criticisms have been offered by the reviewer. 


A. B. ELKIN 


STALINISM 


I. Deutscuer: Stalin. A political Biography (Oxford University Press, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1949). 600 pp. 25s. 

J. V. Statin: Sochinenya (Collected Works, Russian ed.) (Moscow, Gospo- 
litizdat (in progress)). 

Mr. Deutscher has shouldered the most difficult task which a writer on 
contemporary history could choose: a biography of the personality around 
whom most present political disputes eddy. It was certainly wise to restrict 
this task to the realm of the possible, to state clearly that we know nearly 
nothing of Stalin’s personal life. A political biography was the only thing 
that could be written and the only criticism to which Mr. Deutscher is open 
in this respect is that he has not always kept to his well-imposed self- 
restraint.! Certainly, without excursions into the unverifiable a book like 


1 For instance, the principle is contravened in calling upon the alleged specific 
psychology of the ‘committee man’ (pp. 61 and 171), and the psychological aspects 0 
the struggle for power (pp. 105, 110-11 and 200-1). There appears too the fashion of 
looking for psychological explanations for political actions which are easily explicable 
by political considerations and were carried out by a collective that hardly bothered 
about the tastes even of its leading member (pp. 236-8); the invasion of Georgia in 1921 
(p. 477); the peace with Finland (pp. 481-2); the location of the Stalingrad battle. There 
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this might be extremely dry, but great difficulties are involved in any attempt 
to explain a person’s actions from his supposed character when there is no 
other evidence for his character than his actions. In spite of all the difficulties 
Mr. Deutscher has produced a considerable contribution which no student 
can afford to miss. 

Based upon all the available evidence, and with considerable understanding 
of the realities of the situation,? Mr. Deutscher follows Stalin’s career from 
the days when the young Seminarist joined the underground Socialist groups, 
through his work in the Caucasus, the revolution of 1905, his first travels 
abroad and contacts with Lenin, to his joining the Central Committee and 
becoming editor of Pravda; and, after his banishment to Siberia, through the 
year 1917 and his work in the Politburo, as People’s Commissar for National- 
ities, and on the fronts of the Civil War. With Stalin’s appointment, in 1922, 
as Secretary General of the Party his biography, till the end of the purges, 
becomes identical with a description of the internal struggles in which the 
policy of the Party, and the fate of the U.S.S.R., was shaped. Two special 
chapters deal with Foreign Policy and Comintern before and after Hitler’s 
access to power, before the narrative returns to Russia, dealing with the War 
and its aftermath. 

Mr. Deutscher is at his best in discussing the events of the last ten years, 
where he can use much evidence from non-Soviet sources about the possible 
causes and the results of Stalin’s actions, at least in international affairs. For 
the preceding period and so far as any controversy about Stalin’s actions in 
that period arises, the historian is virtually restricted to two primary sources, 
the works of Stalin himself and his closest circle of friends, and those of his 
main antagonist Trotsky, whose information came to an end shortly after his 
exile, and already by the time of his exile was restricted to communications 
from friends who had been demoted to positions of secondary importance.* 
Both sources are partisan, and there is no a priori reason to ascribe to either 
an interest in establishing a historical truth above and independent of political 
implications. The historian who attempts a critical evaluation of his sources 
is, however, helped a little by the demonstrable evolution of both types of 
sources. The Stalinist sources move from the position of the text-books on 
the history of the C.P.S.U. written by Yaroslavsky and Popov in the second 

* Cf., for example, his comparison, pp. 85-90, between the partisan warfare in 1906 
Russia and Poland and, on the other hand, the Resistance movements during World 
War II; his evaluation of the relative importance of Lease Lend for Russia’s success in 
World War II (p. 512); and of the way in which Soviet influence was exercised in post- 
war Western Europe (p. 518). 

® There are a lot of other publications, but the errors to which the historian is ex- 
posed if he relies on completely irresponsible or sensational types of anti-Stalinist pub- 


lication are illustrated, for example, by the sources quoted on p. 380, n. 1, for so important 


an element in Mr. Deutscher’s narrative as the supposed cause of the Tukhachevsky 
conspiracy. 





is an unnecessary dramatization of Stalin’s decision to explain, to the Party Congress of 
March 1939, that Russia was not bound to pull the western powers’ ‘chestnuts out of 
the fire’ (pp. 428-9). Of course the Germans would listen to what Stalin had to say, 

ut his most obvious and immediate task was to prepare opinion within the Party for 
complicated diplomatic manceuvres. 
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half of the ’twenties (when their interpretation was still subject to criticism 
by a legal opposition) to the establishment of an official version in Stalin’s 
History of the C.P.S.U. in 1937. The Trotskyist sources move from the 
partisan account found in the works published immediately after his exile, 
when Trotsky had to cater for the needs of a Russian faction, and soon after 
the events he described, to the irresponsible tales (difficult to apportion 
between author and editor) of his posthumous biography of Stalin, which 
represent the definitive formation of the Trotskyist mythology in opposition 
to the official mythology of the Soviet state. 

But this help is little enough, and the difficulties of fact, not to speak of the 
discussion of motives, remain enormous. The historian has to make a number 
of important decisions with no other guide than his judgment about what 
was possible or likely in a given situation. Two examples may suffice to 
illustrate the type of problem which the student of the period has to face. 

Twenty years after the event, Trotsky published the alleged minutes of the 
all-Russian conference of the leading Bolsheviks held at the end of March 
1917 under the leadership of Stalin, the senior representative of the C.C. then 
in Russia.‘ In official Party historiography, there is a general reference to that 
Conference by Popov, writing in 1930, and in the Bibliographical Chronicle to 
volume IV of Stalin’s Collected Works there is an entry, under the date April 
4th, that Lenin read his theses to a ‘meeting of the leading Bolsheviks’ which 
according to Trotsky° was that in which Stalin made, a few days before, the 
speeches contained in Trotsky’s minutes. The suppression, in the situation 
in 1923, of the record of a meeting where Stalin was Lenin’s deputy could 
hardly have been caused by considerations other than regard for Kamenev, 
the alleged source.‘ As against Stalin, the record proves nothing more than 
that not he but only Lenin was capable of envisaging and carrying through 
such changes in traditional Bolshevik concepts as were necessary in order to 
prepare the October Revolution. Stalin in fact has stated this attitude 
repeatedly, and also re-published his articles of that period (now in volume 
III of his Collected Works). Mr. Deutscher accepts Trotsky’s report without 
question, and gives a corresponding evaluation of Stalin’s behaviour; but his 
conclusions (p. 137), however differently coloured, are not opposed to the 
narration in the History of the C.P.S.U. (pp. 167-8). 

‘ Trotsky was not at that time a member of the Party. He reports in his biography of 
Stalin (p. 194) that in 1923, three copies (of the minutes) were secretly prepared for the 
triumvirate — Stalin, Zinoviev and Kamenev; and he claims to have obtained the docu- 
ment as late as 1926, when Zinoviev and Kamenev joined him in opposition against 
Stalin. Such an origin for the document is no guarantee for its authenticity. Kamenev, 
the alleged source of information, is from the point of view of the Leninist policies in 
1917, much more compromised than Stalin (whose mistake would be in having 
hesitated between the right wing represented by Kamenev and the policy successfully 
carried at the end of the conference by Lenin on his return). And what reason had the 
‘triumvirs’ in 1923 (when most of the participants in the conference were still alive and 
in high office, and some of them, presumably, already members of Trotsky’s opposi- 
tion) to circulate among themselves very secretly a document which left open two of 
them (Zinoviev returned with Lenin in April) to the attacks Trotsky was making in 
public a year later? If Trotsky is to be trusted, the execution of Zinoviev and Kamenev 
in 1936 may explain the delay in publication. If not, the execution may be regarded 


as a godsend for publishers of apocryphal or strongly edited documents. 
5 Ibid., p. 196. 
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Stalin’s statement at the Sixth Party Congress a few months later is 
interpreted by Mr. Deutscher (p. 154) as stressing the possibility that the 
socialist revolution would start in Russia, with even more emphasis than 
Lenin or Trotsky would have used. This interpretation is supported by the 
importance given in the official reviews of Stalin’s Collected Works to the 
statement in question. But this clearly presupposes that he had made up his 
mind in favour of the policy leading to the October insurrection, and excludes 
alternative interpretations of his conciliatory attitude to the persons of 
Zinoviev and Kamenev which led to Lenin’s criticism of Stalin’s editorial 
note of October 2oth (pp. 164-5). Stalin’s unconciliatory attitude to the 
politics of the opponents of the insurrection, and to their non-Party connec- 
tions, is best shown by his article of the same day, partly quoted by Deutscher 
(pp. 169-71). Stalin as much as anyone else was aware of the need for a 
complete break with the past, including the past of the Russian labour 
movement; but like everyone else (including Lenin and Trotsky, who at 
different periods allied themselves with Zinoviev and Kamenev) even in 
later years, he was afraid of a sudden break with those Party-members who 
did not realize that need. The Party only became ‘monolithic’ in the course 
of the Civil War: and from this tact there arises the retrospective character of 
the interpretation of the Party’s past in its recent historiography,* and also 
the demagogy of Trotsky’s denunciations of Stalin’s alleged political waver- 
ings because Stalin behaved to his opponents in the Party (who in those days 
were opponents of Trotsky also) in what had been the normal way towards 
dissenting comrades. 

The second example of the problems facing Stalin’s biographer is Lenin’s 
‘will’ of December 1922. There is no reason to doubt the authenticity of the 
document, which contains moderate criticism of Stalin, Trotsky and all 
the other Party leaders, and evidently was intended to impress upon them 
the need for collaboration. The parts of it which answered Stalin’s purposes 
have, years later, been quoted even by official historiographers. But this 
is no reason to accept Trotsky’s subsequent statements (made many 
years after his first opportunities of publication outside Russia) about 
an alleged break between Lenin and Stalin in March 1923, which 
would attribute to Lenin an action completely opposed to the general lines 
of his ‘will’; and this is especially the case if no political reason for such a 
change in Lenin’s attitude can be adduced.’ It is true that no other version 


6 See History of the C.P.S.U., English edition, of 1943, e.g. p. 198. 

? Mr. Deutscher (p. 251) quotes as ‘powerful support’ for Trotsky’s assertions some 
articles by Lenin in Pravda (especially ‘Better fewer but better’), because they contain 
incidental criticisms of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspectorate then headed by Stalin. 
But these criticisms in no way exceed what even in later years was regarded as a quite 
normal manner of criticism and self-criticism. (Stalin has quoted these articles again 
and again to show Lenin’s basic agreement with the policy of Socialism in One Coun- 
try.) On the Georgian conflict which according to Trotsky led to the break, Mr. Deut- 
scher himself states (pp. 239 and 245) that Stalin was essentially right (the trouble being 
only that the argument against the Georgian nationalists would have been better made by 
someone who was not a Russified Georgian), and that Lenin endorsed his scheme. Cf. 
Stalin’s Report to the 12th Party Congress (i.e. at the time of the alleged break) in 
Collected Works, V, pp. 248ff, and in Marxism and the National and Colonial Question 
(English, ed., Moscow, 1940), pp. 139ff. Trotsky has never given a proper exposition of 
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of the events alleged by Trotsky has been presented by Stalin or his apologists 
(p. 251), but the explanation of this reticence does not presuppose the truth 
of Trotsky’s version. It is not likely that Trotsky’s reminiscences were 
produced without some factual background; even some short and quite trivial 
dispute between Stalin and Lenin or Krupskaya is not the kind of thing which 
Soviet historiographers would today recollect. But there is no reason to trust 
statements made by Stalin’s most fanatical enemy fourteen years after the 
event, in connection with developments which provided the playground for 
what Mr. Deutscher himself regards as the most elaborate efforts of Trotsky’s 
fancy (p. 253). 

While Deutscher may not have always been sufficiently critical of his 
Trotskyist sources in matters of detail, his general picture of the subject of 
his biography is independent enough to break away from the current alterna- 
tives of Superman, Devil or average shrewd bureaucrat driven into the 
foreground by forces he failed to master.* Sometimes Mr. Deutscher sees 
the external limitations put upon Stalin’s public expressions,® sometimes he 
fails to do so. The most important instance is his repetition (pp. 318-20) 
of Trotsky’s statement (based upon the propagandist proposals made by the 
opposition in the discussions in 1925-27) that earlier acceptance of those 
proposals for a moderate amount of collectivization would have avoided the 
abrupt and catastrophic ‘second revolution’.’° Stalin’s problems of handling 
the right-wing group in the Politburo (pp. 300-2) represented a very real 
interest of the Party and of the country as a whole in winning as long a respite 
as possible for reconstruction under N.E.P., and so delaying the ‘producers’ 
strike’ which would certainly have followed any announcement by Stalin of 
any measure of collectivization. Stalin was already, by 1925, the recognized 
leader of the Soviet government; and the fact that a given policy was not 
solemnly proclaimed when Trotsky who had no official responsibility could 
use it for his propaganda, does not prove that it was not then envisaged. 

However, in many of his passages Mr. Deutscher fully appreciates that the 
strength of events was greater than the likes and dislikes of any individual.’ , 


8 The most impressive illustration of this view is given by the editors of Trotsky’s 
Stalin. They try to prove Stalin’s irrelevance by the inclusion (illustration no. 17) of a 
postcard ‘The leaders of the revolution’ current in 1918, on which Stalin is absent 
(although Lunacharsky appears in the fourth place, before Kamenev and Sverdlov). 

® e.g., p. 393, where he correctly states the reasons why Stalin was not free to lay bare 
the premises for his argument about the unlikeliness of revolution in the West in the 
near future. 

10 In fact, so long as Trotsky was bidding for power in the Party, he was making 
quite different proposals, e.g. for imports of consumers’ goods at the expense of the 
country’s prospects of industrialization: cf. RUTH FiscHEr, Stalin and German Commun- 
ism, London, Cumberlege, 1949, p. 353. 

11 Cf. his excellent statement (pp. 315-16) of the motives that caused most of the 
banished opposition leaders to submit, and of the factors that secured Stalin the support 
of the non-Russian Communist Parties (pp. 397-8), apart from ‘the feuds in the Russian 
Politburo, the shifts in the Comintern ... the manceuvres of Russian diplomacy or 
even the dim shadows of a remote Russian reality’. 





the argument against Stalin, which would indeed be difficult within the framework 
of the Bolshevik concept of equal rights for advanced and backward nations. 
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The degree to which his judgment is independent of his sources is enough for 
him to see that only a leader of the calibre of Cromwell, Robespierre or 
Napoleon, could achieve what Stalin has achieved. Accordingly Mr. Deut- 
scher can form his picture even for the period when the evidence is scarce. 
Even so, if he had more appreciation of all the implications of Lenin’s 
concept of the Bolshevik Party,12 Mr. Deutscher would have depicted a 
Stalin selected by his Party rather than mastering it. Stalin frequently erred, 
not only from the point of view then predominant among his comrades, but 
even from that which may be supposed to be his present perspective. In 
spite of this, he was the obvious choice in the selection process going on 
within a community which has proved itself able to perform the greatest 
social transformation in a comparatively short period. In one important . 
statement, Mr. Deutscher has given the explanation: 


The main thing for the Bolshevik leaders was to make up their minds on 
how much substance there was in socialism in one country, and whether 
international communism represented a mere shadow. Over these issues 
they split. To his last day Trotsky believed that there was more reality in 
international communism, despite all its weakness, than in socialism in one 
country, despite all its achievements. Most of the other leaders who 
vacillated between Stalin and Trotsky hesitated over this crucial issue. 
As to Stalin, this, the major premiss of his policy, remained unchanged 
throughout the period between the wars.’* 


In short, Mr. Deutscher’s Stalin is a person whom we may believe capable of 
winning not only control of the Party, but also victory in World War II. 

But here we arrive at a shortcoming of the book more serious (in our opin- 
ion) than any number of mistakes in the interpretation of controversial 
points.‘ Mr. Deutscher’s Stalin may have been capable of winning World 
War II, but, even with such tactful support from Lenin as our author supposes 
(pp. 118-19), he was hardly capable of writing, in 1913, Marxism and the 
National Question, that single article which, according to Stalin’s most bitter 


22 On p. 54 he doubts whether Lenin (who had, however, written What is to be done 
two years before the events described) himself realized all these implications. On p. 60 
he regards Stalin’s insistence, from his first writings onwards, on the uniformity of 
views inside the Party as a merely personal and imaginative ‘dotting the i’s and crossing 
the t’s in harmony with Lenin’s intentions’. But it should be considered what con- 
clusions should be drawn from the fact that, immediately after publication, What is to 
be done was interpreted in this way by a young and provincial organizer whom Lenin 
supported in all his further career. 

_** pp. 392-3. For the post-war period (pp. 552-4) Mr. Deutscher supposes modifica- 
tion of the scheme of ‘Socialism in One Country’ into something like ‘socialism in one 
zone’, but no return to the world revolutionary Utopia. 

4 There are very few factual errors, e.g. the statement that the German Communist 
Party supported Trotsky in June (or even spring) 1924 (it had just undergone a distinctly 
anti-Trotskyist internal revolution) (DEUTSCHER, p. 276: see also RUTH FISCHER, op. cit., 
P. 375); or that Yezhov (about whose end nothing is actually known) was a defendant 
in the trials of 1936-38 (p. 372). There are some cases, such as the statement that Stalin 
did not consult the Politburo before publishing Dizzy with success (p. 330), for which 
we should like evidence, because they are important for the assessment both of the 
course of events, and for Stalin’s personality. 
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opponent, entitles its author ‘to recognition as an outstanding theoretician’™ 
and Stalin’s authorship of which Deutscher does not question. Mr, 
Deutscher’s estimation of Stalin’s theoretical gifts is evidently based upon a 
certain concept of what Marxist theory should be: 


For all its triteness, Stalin’s innovation (Socialism in one country) had 
its weight and raison d’etre... Doctrines may, broadly speaking, be 
classed in two categories: those that, starting from a long train of intellec- 
tual ideas, strike out boldly into a remote unchartered future; and those 
that, although they are neither deeply rooted in ideas nor original in their 
anticipations, sum up a powerful and hitherto inarticulate trend of opinion 
or emotion. Stalin’s theory obviously belonged to that second category 


(p. 291). 


It is not our task here to discuss the respective merits of Mr. Deutscher’s 
two categories of doctrine. My point is simply that Stalin the theoretician 
is not only part of Mr. Deutscher’s subject, but also an important part of the 
primary evidence available for his study. This issue arises when young ‘Koba’ 
expresses Lenin’s concepts of What is to be done or the ‘democratic dictator- 
ship of the proletariat and the peasantry’** in a more detailed manner than his 
master had done; and on many later occasions. No identification with the 
hagiographical approach current in the U.S.S.R. is needed in order to see that 
Stalin has brought important elements into Marxist theory which were not 
there before (indeed, while the present tendency is to ascribe to him basic 
Marxist statements which he has, at the best, popularized, in earlier days the 
requirements of factional struggle resulted in ascribing quite a lot of his 
original statements to Lenin). Stalin’s exposition of Leninism to the under- 
graduates of Sverdlov University” was the first Bolshevik statement in which 
Leninism was assessed as a definite stage in the development of Marxist theory 
clearly distinguished from original Marxism, and was discussed in relation to 
the specific Russian background. Mr. Deutscher describes this as ‘so un- 
original and dull that it hardly deserves to be summarized’ (p. 277). We shall 
see that the study on ‘Dialectical and Historical Materialism’ in the History of 
the C.P.S.U. is the continuation of a long line in its author’s thought as well 
as the first presentation of Marxist philosophy without Hegelian terminology 
and with full emphasis on the parts played by individuals and ideas in the 
historical process. This is described by Mr. Deutscher as a mere ‘crude digest 
of the Marxist theory of dialectics’ (p. 382). Although he makes such state- 
ments, Mr. Deutscher is quite aware that Stalin brought something new into 
Marxist theory by his interpretation of the part played by force in the trans- 


15 Trotsky, Stalin, pp. 156-7. Trotsky makes the statement in connection with a 
hypothesis about the amount of help given by Lenin to his young pupil, which is hardly 
conceivable in view of all we know about Lenin’s ways of handling younger comrades. 
Some support given to Stalin by Lenin, Bukharin, or others is obviously proved by the 
fact that the article is based upon a polemique with books published in German, which 
Stalin could not read at the time. But there can be no doubt about the originality of 
Stalin’s argument. 

16 ». 72 and p. 74 (where the difference between such a revolutionary coalition and 
an ordinary parliamentary one is illustrated). 

17 Sochinenya, (Collected Works) vol. VI, pp. 69-188. Leninism, pp. 1ff. 
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formation of society (p. 343), by his emphasis on continuity in national life (p. 
328) and by dropping Utopian elements in the concept of world revolution 
(pp. 392-3). The Utopian elements in Marxism are in themselves a large 
portion of the common ground between Marxism and the liberal traditions 
of our society, and we may like or dislike their disappearance. But this is no 
reason to deny the importance of the theoretical work by which the refined 
product of the liberal Utopia was transformed into practical guidance for 
action, even if that transformation was accompanied by popularization. Here 
more is in question than the different ways in which we may express our likes 
and dislikes; by underestimating Stalin the theoretician, our author deprives 
himself of the full use of the only source by which a consistency (if it exists) 
in Stalin’s actions could be discerned, and so loses the chance to replace the 
current Trotskyist picture of an individual driven by forces beyond his con- 
trol. We have only biased and controversial information about what happened 
in the Politburo, but in the shape of Stalin’s Collected Works we have factual — 
and as will be shown below, increasing — information about what the main 
actor in the play had in his mind. 

Mr. Deutscher’s book is sufficiently important for us to expect our readers 
to read it themselves; so we shall dwell only on a few points of special interest. 
Four points in Stalin’s career are of basic importance for the history of the 
Russian revolution: his assumption of control of the Party under the slogan 
of Socialism in One Country; the ‘second revolution’, i.e. the combined 
industrialization of the country and collectivization of agriculture during the 
First and Second Five Year Plans; the purges; and the victory in World War 
II. Of these elements, the second is all-important. Without the ‘second 
revolution’, Socialism in One Country would have remained a mere form of 
words disguising the triumph of one of the groups struggling to succeed Lenin. 
With its successful accomplishment, victory in World War II was only 
uncertain in so far as it depended on accidents of personal and organizational 
qualification, 

The purges completed Stalin’s triumph over the oppositional factions and 
at the same time created the conditions for preserving national unity even in 
the most difficult moments of the coming crisis. Mr. Deutscher assumes that 
this consideration of prevention, and not an actual conspiracy (which he 
holds was only started in self defence when Stalin had begun the annihilation 
of the opposition) was Stalin’s real motive (p. 377). However this may be, it 
is clear that the actual or prospective threat contained in the continuing 
existence of oppositional groups was due not so much to the resentment of 
a few deposed leaders as to the residue of tensions and hardships arising from 
the ‘second revolution’. The purges secured not only homogeneity of 
leadership during the external crisis, but also the Party’s undisputed control 
of the stabilization of the post-revolutionary order following external victory. 
(In this the result differed from, say, the likely outcome of Tukhachevsky’s 
triumph over Stalin, even if we suppose that in some favouring international 
constellation, and with intelligent use of the war potential created by Stalin, 
Tukhachevsky had succeeded in surviving the external crisis despite the 
destruction of the Party’s organizing activities.) 
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Now, how far has the personality presiding over these historical events 
exercised actual leadership? In the triumph of Socialism in One Country, 
Mr. Deutscher takes Stalin’s leadership for granted. He supposes, however, 
that Stalin, as well as Soviet society when accepting him as leader, acted 
under the delusion that his course would provide the stability desired after 
the recent upheaval (p. 291), some kind of ‘Soviet Fabianism’ (p. 303) 
distinct from Trotsky’s alleged adventurism — a quality which Mr. Deutscher 
would deny (p. 291). In both sides of his statement, Mr. Deutscher simply 
repeats Trotsky’s reproaches and self defence. But the correctness of the 
decision taken by Soviet society in the middle twenties does not depend upon 
whether Stalin got support by describing the socialist way of industrialization 
as smoother than it actually was to be,'* or whether a Trotsky successful in 
the competition for power would actually have wasted the strength of Soviet 
Russia in a desperate attempt to “export revolution’. 

The correctness of the decision taken by Soviet society in the middle 
*twenties is only to be measured by the correctness of Stalin’s international 
foresight,® and by the need to carry through the internal reconstruction of 
Soviet society at any price without delay. ‘Indeed,’ says Mr. Deutscher in 
connection with the conclusion of World War II, ‘a few years’ delay in the 
modernization of Russia might have made all the difference between victory 
and defeat’ (p. 550). 

We have already*® discussed Mr. Deutscher’s suggestion that, because of 
Stalin’s refusal to accept Trotsky’s policy, he was unwillingly driven into the 
turmoil of wholesale collectivization; so it remains to discuss his statement 
about the origin of the purges. To explain Stalin’s motives, and in relation to 
the actual situation in 1941 and 1942, Mr. Deutscher recalls Trotsky’s 
‘Clemenceau thesis’, that is, the statement made in 1927 that if Russia found 
herself at war, the Opposition would try to replace the inefficient Stalin 
government by a more efficient one. Mr. Deutscher might also have remem- 


18 No more than this can be read from the references in the foot-note on p. 304, 
given to back Mr. Deutscher’s statement that to Stalin ‘the course advocated by the 
right [!] seemed to be much safer and to promise much more immediate advantage’. 
Bukharin and the other members of the Party’s right wing explained, indeed, a peace- 
ful restriction of private peasant enterprise by progress of co-operation as ‘the Leninist 
plan of co-operation’; and Stalin let them have their go without objecting against more 
than Bukharin’s assertion that even the kulak would have his place in co-operative 
Russia (even this statement, Bukharin’s famous enrichissez-vous, was criticized by 
Stalin in comparatively moderate terms, see below, p. 256). But the Opposition clearly 
advocated a course of defending the interests of the industrial workers, as the allegedly 
only socialist ones, against the peasants; and no more than a rejection of such a concept 
need be read into Stalin’s support of a concept which, in the mouth of its advocates, 
certainly amounted to some sort of ‘Soviet Fabianism’. In principle — not as regards the 
details of his tactics — Stalin’s case rests simply upon whether, in 1924-26, to resist an 
anti-peasant orientation of the Russian Labour movement was more urgent than clearly 
to elaborate all the complications likely to arise from the eventual sabotage of the well- 
to-do peasants against the regime. 

19 The quotation in note 3 on p. 302, given to demonstrate that a couple of years 
before the great depression of 1929 Stalin regarded ‘the prospects of any new revolu- 
tionary crisis abroad [as belonging] to a more or less remote future’ (Collected Works, 
vol VII, pp. 52-3), shows in any case that he regarded the possibilities of international 
war as greater. 

20 Above, p. 244. 
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bered the attempts of the Opposition in 1925-26 to build up a special organiza- 
tion among the military.** (The difference was that while in 1925 the Opposi- 
tion could hope to operate upon its own forces within the Army, in 1936 — 
or in the imaginary situation of 1941 — an alliance with the Army leadership 
would be required.) Mr. Deutscher asserts that, at the outset of the purges no 
conspiracy whatever existed, and that actual attacks on Stalin, culminating 
in a real conspiracy by the leaders of the Army, started as a reaction to Stalin’s 
attempt to eliminate the long-standing but powerless Opposition.** 

The obvious shortcomings of this interpretation are its failures to account 
for the actual sequence of the trials,** for the inclusion of the chief officials 
of the G.P.U. (one as a principal defendant) in the political trial, and, perhaps 
most important, to answer the question what kind of government the generals 
(whose conspiracy is not denied) intended to instal. I do not intend to enter 
upon speculations about details of a crisis not all the facts of which are 
known even in an official version;** my point is that once the existence of 
some conspiracy is accepted, there remain only the alternatives (a) to suppose 
that Stalin for the sake of some old grievance began the destruction of the 
least dangerous opposition group (which would fit Trotsky’s, but not Mr. 
Deutscher’s picture of his personality), or (b) to suppose that action was really 
forced upon Stalin by the organizing of the murder of Kirov** by the least 


21 Cf. pp. 308-9. Ruth Fischer (who in her present position is evidently more 
interested in emphasizing early anti-Stalinist activities than were the Opposition 
leaders upon whose statements Mr. Deutscher relies) is much more outspoken: op. 
cit., pp. 548, 558, 563-4, 582, 584, 588. ee fj : 

* Trotsky (Stalin, pp. 419-20) seems to indicate the same thesis: Stalin, he says, 
originally wanted to limit the affair to the extermination of several of his most hateful 
enemies, above all, Zinoviev and Kamenev, and it was only because of the consequent 
attitude of the upper strata of the ‘bureaucracy’ that he ‘had to go beyond his original 
intentions’. On this interpretation, the matter is limited to a small and uninfluential 
group who even in the event of war could hardly threaten the application of the 
Clemenceau thesis, and the hypothesis becomes even less comprehensible unless it is 
assumed (as Trotsky of course would deny) that the Zinoviev group was actually 
implicated in the murder of Kirov. 

*8 It is generally recognized that the Trotskyist Radek (arrested in autumn 1936 and 
tried in January 1937) implicated not only Bukharin (as stated by himself: Court 
Proceedings, p. 549) but also the generals (cf. the hint, op. cit., pp. 105 and 146). If the 
action of the generals thus formed a reply to the threat against ’ the civilians in their con- 
spiracy (cf. Proceedings of the 1938 trial, pp. 197-8 and 249-51), the involving of Yagoda 
would still have to be explained by connections with the (political) oppositionists. The 
delay in the trial of Bukharin, etc., invites explanation by the suggestion that their con- 
fessions — which were important to the government — could be obtained only after the 
defeat of the military conspiracy had become obvious, i.e. when they found themselves 
without support from any Russian group. This would be sufficient to give a political 
explanation for the confessions at least of the main defendants. 

*4 This concerns particularly the (secret) trial of Yenukidse and others, which pos- 
sibly provides the key to the actual course of events. Besides, even though the generals 
had quite a number of apologists abroad, I strongly doubt whether even one of their 
publications i is based upon a knowledge of the facts, however distorted. 

*° Mr. Deutscher indirectly supports such an interpretation by his statement (p. 374) 
that the Opposition leaders were prepared for their réle in the dock by their repeated 
recantations within the Party. As long as they were in the Party, no one would have 
asked them to use a particular method of disavowing actions they had not taken; at the 
most, the terminology designating such actions was prescribed by the victorious 
majority. Precisely the same may have happened in the trials, and the confessions of 
people on whom the sentences could be certainly foretold may have been encouraged 
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dangerous opposition group, so that the first laying of a finger on the hornet’s 
nest brought all the co-existing groups into action (whether in the order and 
with the details as presented by Mr. Vyshinsky is another question). 

On such an interpretation, the catastrophe of the late ’thirties would appear 
to be the sudden explosion of a number of accumulated contradictions, just 
as the collectivization crisis had been. In the later case, the struggle would be 
between the continued existence of diverse political groups inherited from 
the pre-Stalinist and early Stalinist period, and the reality of the centralized 
One Party state. In the earlier, the conflict would be between the existence 
of a peasantry able to bargain by withholding its products, and that of a state 
whose demands were greatly increasing because of industrialization. In both 
cases, there were hardships, excesses and horrors, as well as retrospective 
justification by results: neither the economic nor the political structure of 
the U.S.S.R. in 1927 would have been capable of withstanding the Hitlerite 
onslaught. The character of the presiding personality was important in that 
once the decision to transform the situation was made, he did not lose his 
nerve in the anxious moments of either crisis; but he did much less to 
contribute to the details of the events than the national tradition. 

The results of the whole process, so far as its form is concerned, are seen 
by Mr. Deutscher from three angles: (1) an amalgamation of Soviet Russia 
with the eastern parts of the U.S.S.R.,** promoted (though perhaps some 
may regard this as inconsistent in discussing events on such a historical scale) 
by the presiding person’s background and experience.*” (2) gradual replace- 
ment of mass-initiative by bureaucratic regulations; (3) neglect of the ideo- 
logical factors in the countries with which Soviet policy had to reckon (pp. 
459-60). Asa result, in Mr. Deutscher’s view, the Russian imperial tradition 
and communist revolution actually synthesized, existing side by side in the 
thoughts and feeling of the Russian people as well as of its leader (pp. 529-30). 
Revolution from above was brought by the victorious Soviet armies to eastern 
and central Europe: 


The revolution which Stalin now carried into eastern and centra 
Europe was primarily a revolution from above. It was decreed, inspired! 
and managed by the great power predominant in that area. Although the 
local Communist Parties were its immediate agents and executors, the 
great party of the revolution, which remained in the background, was the 
Red Army. This is not to say that the working classes on the spot did not 


26 “The standards of European Russia were levelled down and those of the Asiatic 
periphery were levelled up’ (p. 368). Cf. also his remarks on the oriental poets who 
were much honoured in Moscow after Gorky’s death (p. 369), a phenomenon which 
other observers would have described not as a degeneration of Russia, but as a triumph 
of her nationalities policy. 

27 pp. 208-10 and 229-30. 





by the prospect of obtaining publicity for the statements, the terminology of which 
would be no bar to comprehension for people living in that atmosphere. (Bukharin 
made quite a few; and the proceedings of the trial against Zinoviev, etc., were not 
published in full, perhaps beca use the defendants, with Yagoda’s help, made too much 
of their opportunity). 
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participate in the upheaval. Without their participation the venture would 
only have been a flash in the pan. No revolution can be carried out from 
above only, without the willing cooperation of the nation affected by it. 
What took place within the Russian orbit was therefore semi-conquest 
and semi-revolution. This makes the evaluation of this phenomenon so 
difficult. Had it been nothing but conquest, it would have been easy to 
denounce it as plain Russian imperialism. Had it been nothing but 
revolution, those at least who recognize the right of a nation to make 
its revolution — a right of which every great nation has made use — 
would have had no scruples in acclaiming it. But it is the blending of 
conquest and revolution that makes the essence of ‘Socialism in one zone’ 


(Pp. 554)- 


This interpretation of recent events in Eastern Europe may be read 
in connection with Stalin’s own description of the ‘Second revolution’, the 
collectivization of agriculture, as a ‘revolution from above’ (History of the 
C.P.S.U. Engl. ed. of 1939, p. 305). Undoubtedly, it is one of the most 
important statements in Mr. Deutscher’s book. The historian, however, may 
still regard the ebbing of revolutionary initiative, and its replacement by cen- 
tralized machinery, as a most natural development in every revolution that 
achieves its aims. With this as primary factor, the other phenomena are conse- 
quential: a more realistic approach to the outside world (where also the waves 
of the first upheaval are subsiding), and a stronger fusion of all the elements of 
the national tradition (though whether something between the former outlook 
of the Petrograd intelligentsia and the illiterate peasantry of — not only 
Asiatic — Russia should be described as a ‘levelling down’ is a matter of 
approach). Mr. Deutscher does not doubt that from the Russian national 
point of view the achievement belongs among the greatest ever seen, and that, 
whatever the complications of the international situation, the achievements 
of the Russian revolution, including its Stalinist stage, can never be undone. 
‘The better part of Stalin’s work is as certain to outlast Stalin himself as the 
better parts of the work of Cromwell and Napoleon have outlasted them’ 
(p. 570). But Mr. Deutscher expects that, in order to save it for the future 
and to give it its full value, ‘history may yet have to cleanse and reshape 
Stalin’s work’ as it did before with the work of the English and the French 
revolutions. The criticism of this conclusion is obvious: the English and 
French revolutions produced liberal bourgeois societies which needed cen- 
tralized leadership only in their formative periods, while the Russian revolu- 
tion has produced a planned and nationalized society which cannot exist 
without some kind of centralized leadership, though whether of exactly the 
present Soviet type is another question. 


* * * 


From speculations about the future and historical role of Stalinism we may 
profitably return to sober evidence about its past. The ten volumes of Stalin’s 
Collected Works published up to now (each about 250-400 pp.) cover the 
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period from the beginning of his career up to the definitive defeat of Trotsky- 
ism in 1927. Vol. I covers the period from 1901 to 1906 and contains young 
Stalin’s contributions (mainly under the pseudonym Koba) to Georgian 
socialist publications, some of them underground, and most of them edited 
by him, including the (unfinished) major study Anarchism and Socialism. 
Vol. II covers the years 1907-13, including his short editorship of the Peters- 
burg organ of the Party and the study Marxism and the National Question. 
For the period of Stalin’s banishment to Siberia only a— lost — article 
‘On National-Cultural Autonomy’ (perhaps a more practical continuation of 
the above mentioned work) is referred to by name in the Editors’ Preface to 
vol. II.?° Vol. III begins with Stalin’s return to Petrograd and the editorial 
chair of Pravda, and ends with the October revolution. (Most of the contents 
of this volume has been published before in On the Way to October.) Vol. IV 
covers the period of the Civil War, up to the end of 1920, and, apart from 
documents on Stalin’s work as People’s Commissar for Nationalities (the 
most important of them already available in English in Marxism and the 
National and Colonial Question) contains a number of most important 
documents on his military activities, some of them published for the first time 
even in Russian. Vol. V covers the years 1921-23 and contains a number of 
documents on the nationalities problem, Stalin’s contributions to the first 
discussion with Trotsky, and the formation of his theoretical concepts of 
political strategy and tactics; some of these are new. Vol. VI covers the year 
1924 (including the main discussions with Trotsky), vol. VII the year 1925 
(the discussion with the Zinoviev group), vol. VIII the period up to November 
1926 (the first decisive defeat of the ‘United Opposition’) and vols. IX and X 
the two halves of 1927. Already the distribution of the material illustrates the 
predominant vein in Stalin’s literary production: apart from those periods of 
his life when he was the editor of a Party-paper, he mainly writes as a 
participator in intra-Party argument, though it may be noted that his most 
serious works (Anarchism or Socialism, Marxism and the National Question, 
The Foundations of Leninism in vol. VI and, more recently, the chapter on 
‘Dialectical and Historical Materialism’ in the History: of the C.P.S.U.) 
arose from arguments of more general and less immediate a character. His 
tendency to be popular seems to have provoked quite a number of misunder- 
standings, and the letters included in vol. IX (most of them not published 
before) are of decisive importance for the understanding of his theoretical 
concepts. Such characteristics of Stalin’s work may provide a very simple 
explanation for his much discussed failure to use his banishment for extensive 
literary works, such as so many of his fellow-partisans produced. 

The Collected Works do not claim to be complete. In the Editors’ Preface 
to vol. I this is explicitly stated, in a way which does not necessarily restrict 
the omissions to what has been lost in the conditions of underground work. 
In Mints’s review of vol. IV in Bolshevik (1947, No. 4, p. 31) it is stated that 
‘only a small part of the articles [my italics, R.S.], dispositions, and telegrams 
of Comrade Stalin have been collected’ — a fact which (at least so far as the 


28». vi. According to the Biographical Chronicle (ibid., p. 423) the article was 
finished and sent abroad. Cf. Deutscher, p. 124. 
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two last-mentioned items are concerned) would in any case be obvious from 
the discrepancy between the available space and the probable output of 
documents of historical interest by a member of the Politburo and govern- 
ment who for most of the period concerned held very responsible appoint- 
ments in control of the armies. The editors took no formal decisions about 
the character of the documents to be included; side by side with articles, 
pamphlets and books, we find speeches made to various bodies (some of 
them as small as Commissions of Plenary Sessions of the E.C. of the Comin- 
tern on the problems of some national party, the Orgburo or even the Polit- 
buro of the C.C.),?* and personal letters to persons of very different standing 
at the time of the events (as well as at the present time),*° in so far as these 
letters are of theoretical or political importance. The task of selection must . 
have been difficult if not for reasons of space, then because of the political 
considerations obviously arising when publishing the works of the Head of 
State, in an edition of half a million copies. For the Soviet period, when the 
possibility of loss of important documents can be excluded, we get some 
indication of some of the principles applied, by comparing the writings of 
Stalin mentioned in the Biographical Chronicle (attached to each volume), 
and the writings printed in the volume. Some of the omissions clearly arise 
from a desire to avoid duplication;*! some may be indicative of a view of Party 
discipline according to which the Party leader whose suggestions have been 
ammended by his colleagues should not mention his original drafts again;* 
some may be due to Stalin regarding his former views as mistaken. 

A large number of documents which the historian would like to have are 
mentioned in the Biographical Chronicle but not included in the Collected 
Works.** Most of these are so short that political reasons for their exclusion 


2° Vol. VII, pp. 77ff; vol. VIII, pp. 200ff. 

%° The title of Comrade is reserved for those who still are (or who died as) Party 
members, with amusing results: e.g. on pp. 336-7 of vol. V different people mentioned 
in one context are granted or refused the title without reference to whether, at the 
time of this speech, Stalin agreed with or objected to their proposals. The proportion 
of Stalin’s correspondents now simply named without the title may be regarded as an 
indication of the extent of the purges within the Party intelligentsia. 

*1e.g. the short, preliminary report on the causes of the Perm catastrophe men- 
tioned in note 50 to the more extensive report in vol. IV, p. 190; the first draft of the 
paper on the Strategy and Tactics of the Russian Communists (V, pp. 160ff), as read in 
the Party Club of the Krasnaya Presna District, November 13th, 1921 (ibid., p. 428). 

8? e.g. the non-publication of Stalin’s first draft of the Theses on the Immediate Tasks 
of the Party in handling the National Problem, mentioned in the Biographical Chronicle 
of vol. V, p. 423; and his speech to the Plenum of the C.C. (October 6th, 1922) on 
the interrelations between the Soviet Republics (ibid., p. 433). In Lenin’s Collected 
Works, first drafts of important documents, even if later amended in committee, are 
published. But in this case the volumes dealing with the Soviet period were published 
after Lenin’s death. 

33 We might mention in vol. V (pp. 426ff) (1) Stalin’s speech of May 18th, 1921, 
to the Communist fraction of the Fourth T.U.C., which evidently (see entry under May 
19th) involved the first serious conflict with Tomsky; (2) Stalin’s answer, on September 
27th, to Lenin’s observations on the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspectorate; (3) the 
document of November 28th on the Transcaucasian Federation; and (4) the letter of 
October 16th, 1922, to the C.P. of Georgia, informing it of the Party decision to pre- 
serve the Transcaucasian Federation as the appropriate form of the inclusion of its 
three constituent nations in the Union. Volume VII omits a letter to Molotov (Septem- 
ber 12th, 1924) on ZinoviEv’s Philosophy of our Period, and one to Clara Zetkin (Octo- 

E 
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must be supposed. These reasons may be anything from reluctance to 
demonstrate, in a popular edition, that some of Stalin’s most important 
colleagues of today had gradually to be convinced of the correctness of his 
case (or to repeat arguments against the Opposition which appear too charit- 
able since the purges: but some of the new evidence published — and examined 
below — is against such a suggestion), to an impossibility of refuting, for 
example, Trotsky’s partisan assertions on the events of 1922** without also 
refuting the myth that Lenin always sided with Stalin. 

One of the omissions is not only intentional, but clearly demonstrative. 
In the Biographical Chronicle to vol. X, under the date November 16th, 
1927 (that is, nine days after a street-demonstration was attempted by the 
opposition), there appears a talk by Stalin to a group of delegates to the 
Seventh Party Conference of the Moscow Military Region; but nothing on that 
conference is published beyond the laconic greetings which appeared in the 
Red Army’s newspaper two days after the interview: ‘Fraternal respects, 
Comrades. I wish you every success in your work. Hearty greetings to our 
glorious Red Army!’ (p. 251). Such a demonstration of the will of the leader 
of the Party majority that factional struggle should be kept out of the army, 
made at a time when the Opposition upheld its ‘Clemenceau thesis’** cannot 
have failed to make an impression on the army. 

There are very few omissions of documents already published elsewhere. 
They include a letter to the Communists of Kirghizia (June 15th, 1922) 
mentioned in vol. V, p. 432; a letter to the kossacks of a village which made 
Stalin an honorary kossack, mentioned in vol. VII, p. 415, and, more 
important, the letter to the editors of Bednota (December 5th, 1925). 

Omissions of parts of materials already published in Russia are negligible 
and restricted to cases where their reprint in a book published with all the 
authority of the state was clearly not feasible.** 

On the whole, Stalin takes an astonishingly frank view about the publication 
of documents written in personal circumstances that it might be impolitic to 
recall; he is so sure about the general attitude of his public that he can give 
his political statements broader currency while using small editorial amend- 
ments to obliterate personal references which he thinks better left unremem- 
bered. For example, vol. VII contains, as a new publication, a letter to 


34 See above, p. 244. 35 See above, p. 249. Cf. vol. X, p. 86. 

36 Cf, the omission in vol. IV, p. 154, quoted by Deutscher, p. 206. A more serious 
omission would be Stalin’s speeches to an All-Russian Conference of Bolsheviks, if 
genuine (see above, p. 242). 





ber roth), on conditions in the German C.P. Vol. VIII omits a speech (May 7th, 
1925) in the Russian fraction of the C.I. on an article by Manuilsky on ‘Menshevism 
and Social Fascism’, and some letters, evidently most important, to the same body 
(May 8th and rsth) on the factional activities of Zinoviev, on the same subject (June 
3rd) to Molotov; speeches to the Joint Plenum of the C.C. and the Central Control 
Commission (July 14th and 22nd) on the Wages Problem and the Lashevich affair; 
letters (August 13th) to the same body and (August 6th) to the C.P. of India. In vol. IX, 
Pp. 321, a first letter to S. Pokrovsky (apart from that published) is mentioned, and would 
obviously be helpful to the full understanding of Stalin’s argument. The historian 
with specialist interest in Soviet nationalities policies would certainly like to have more 
of the materials mentioned in the Biographical Chronicle in vol. V, p. 345. 
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‘Comrade Me—rt’, who, from the mention in Ruth Fischer’s Stalin and 
German Communism, appears to be Maslow. When vol. VII of the 
Collected Works was published, this letter was inaccessible outside sectarian 
publications needing no consideration in Russia. A few words to facilitate 
the identification (I do not know whether Me — rt corresponds to a pseudonym 
then used by Maslow), and a few more which nowadays would appear too 
friendly to Bukharin and Zinoviev, are omitted, but not a single word of the 
political argument.*” 

‘Stalin criticizes himself for mistaken statements only in the Preface to 
vol. I, for his proposal in 1906 (when most of the Bolsheviks agreed) 
for a distribution of the large estates among the peasants, as against Lenin’s 
insistence on nationalization. He explains his mistake as a failure to draw the - 
appropriate conclusions from Lenin’s concept of permanent revolution, i.e. 
of the necessary growth of the bourgeois-democratic revolution into a socialist 
one. This Leninist concept was already developed by 1906, and, Stalin 
says, accepted by himself and the other organizers. It remains an open 
question whether Stalin would have been so explicit in criticism of his early 
works if the mistakes had been more damaging to the Party’s reputation than 
the statement, in 1946, that he took in 1906 too favourable a view of the 
peasants’ demand for individual holdings. Stalin’s failure to reprint the 
letter quoted by Mr. Deutscher on p. 394 may be taken as an indication that, 
by now, he regards the attitude taken by himself in the summer of 1923 to 
the German events as mistaken. 

While the reasons for the omission of available material are a matter for 
speculation,** a more solid basis for an evaluation of Stalin’s present policies 
is obtained from considering what is chosen for publication in a collection 
which does not claim to be complete, and which certainly could exclude 
smaller items, such as letters, if they were not regarded as important in 
present circumstances. Vol. I was important in that it was the first 
publication of the young Stalin’s writings in a world language, and so put his 
personality in the proper perspective.*® Vol. IV made available a number 


37 On the other hand, Ruth Fischer’s translation (op. cit., pp. 435-9) is not very 
precise, and in two places (not of importance for her argument with Stalin) simply 
negligent. Thus the reference to contradictions is omitted from Stalin’s statement 
(vol. VII, p. 45) that the Bolshevik Party ‘always developed by contradictions, i.e. in 
the struggle with non-Communist tendencies’; and so also is the first of the two points 
made at the end of the letter, namely that the western Communirts cannot assume 
control of (Ovladet) the masses of the workers without controlling the trade unions. 

*8 For the sake of completeness, it should be added that in the U.S.S.R. there is a 
vested interest, among the Institutes concerned with Party history, in having something 
kept for future publication. LENIN’s Collected Works, as distinct from Stalin’s, claim 
to be complete; despite this every year some letter or draft of his appears on the 
anniversary of his death or other appropriate occasion. Some of these documents are 
very illuminating of Lenin’s attitude to fundamental problems, e.g. his letter to 
Inesse Armand, published in my Changing Attitudes in Soviet Russia: The Family, pp. 
25-9. In the present case, where Stalin is certainly the main editor of his Collected 
Works, it may be supposed that, generally, the suggestion that an item may be kept for 
future publication will be most acceptable when the material does not quite fit into 
the author’s scheme of priorities. 

8° An extensive and thorough review was published by The Times Literary Supple- 
ment, September 7th, 1946. 
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of important documents on the Civil War, which have been properly evaluated 
in Mr. Deutscher’s work, and vol. V contains the plan of the pamphlet on 
The Political Strategy and Tactics of the Russian Communists, which has not, 
although it shows the beginning of the basic concepts of Leninism was as 
early as 1921. The inclusion of these, and some similar, items appertains to 
the obvious and most legitimate interests of an author who has the opportunity 
to publish all his early works, and no political implications need be supposed. 

Publications of such material as the letter to Maslow mentioned above, the 
letter (vol. VII, pp. 153ff) to the editors of Komsomolskaya Pravda (with its 
acrid polemic against Bukharin’s appeal to the farmers’ Enrichissez-vouz), and 
some new publications in vol. VIII,*° are explicable by Stalin’s natural desire 
to correct the impression that during his tactical alliance with the right wing 
of the Party he shared in its mistakes; but some statements“ definitely suggest 
an analysis of the oppositions in the Party differing from that which has 
been popular since the trials. Of course, analysis of the oppositions in 
1924-26 as groups of Communist dissenters does not exclude the possibility 
that in pursuit of their policies they actually became traitors, but this is 
something different from the more popular assertions made during and since 
the trials. On the other hand, the absence among these publications of the 
speech on the Lashevich affair,** which was all-important for the conspira- 
torial, as distinct from the propagandist, activities of the Opposition, may 
invite the explanation that Stalin now regards his approach at that time as too 
charitable. 

Other new materials included suggest that Stalin now feels himself free of 
considerations which prevented earlier publication. These considerations 
might have included respect for Party discipline during the conflict with 
Trotsky,** and — a recurring theme — reluctance to state openly that at the 
time of the October Revolution and during the Civil War most of the peasants, 
at best, were neutral, and that large parts of the Red Army, and some national 
republics, behaved accordingly.** In these instances the establishment of the 
facts serves historical truth and proves the necessity of collectivization, and 
the differences between the difficulties of the Civil War period and the 
triumph in World War II is emphasized. It speaks for the confidence of the 
Soviet leaders that one of the most impressive documents, the report of 
Stalin and Dzhershinsky from Vyatka (vol. IV, pp. 190ff) was first published 
in 1942, i.e. just at the time when the heaviest German onslaught was getting 
home. 

40 Stalin’s speech to the French Commission of the Comintern (esp. pp. 102-3), 
the letter to Kaganovich and other members of the Ukrainian Politburo (pp. 149ff), 
and the speech to the Presidium of the Comintern on the Anglo-Soviet Committee 
* Hag a example, the passages in the letter to Demyan Bedny (vol. VI, p. 274); the 
recognition of some correct elements in Shumsky’s view, found in the letter to Kagano- 
vich just mentioned; and the speech in the Politburo on October 11th, 1926 (vol. VIII, 
pp. 209ff). These would hardly be republished by someone convinced that the people 
(whom he there wished, if possible, to retain in the Party) were already enemy agents. 
The publication of one of the thousands of speeches which Stalin must have made in 
the Politburo is exceptional, and underlines his interest in making his case. 


“Cf. vol. TV, p. 141. 
48 Vol. V, pp. 328, 331-2; vol. IX, p. 319. 
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From the point of view of the present world situation importance might be 
ascribed to Stalin’s outspokenness about his realist approach to international 
conflicts“ and also about his trust in the ultimate (however slow) growth of 
the revolutionary forces in the western countries. The passage on the 
international function of the Russian revolution in his 1921 draft on Strategy 
and Tactics (vol. V, p. 82) refutes the assumption that in his arguments of 
1924-26 he preserved the prospect of world revolution out of simple respect 
for established Party phrases: if tactical considerations of tempo grew into a 
different estimate, the process must have affected Stalin as well as his audience. 

One of the new publications may be interesting as a sign of change in 
theoretical concepts in correspondence with changes in the international 
situation. Vol. X contains, besides the famous article on “The International 
Aspect of the October Revolution’ published on the tenth anniversary, also a 
draft summary (168ff), which was written a few weeks earlier. The publica- 
tion of the draft summary, side by side with the article, may be explained by 
the omission of one of its ideas in the final writing, presumably caused by 
Stalin’s colleagues in the Politburo. The draft summary, but not the article, 
contains the statement that with the October revolution the time of ‘simple’ 
bourgeois revolutions in which the proletariat served merely as shock troops, 
has passed in the leading imperialist countries, as distinct from the colonies. 
However well Stalin’s original statement fitted into the framework of Com- 
munist orthodoxy at that time, he would hardly have recalled it in the days of 
the ‘popular fronts’, and it is interesting that he does so now, notwithstanding 
the topicality still ascribed in the U.S.S.R. to the issue of fascism.‘ 

Further information about what the leaders of the Bolshevik Party regard 
as topical in Stalin’s earlier works may be gained from the reviews of the 
individual volumes of the Collected Works in Bolshevik. In these there is 
more emphasis on the element of continuity than on adaptability to changing 
conditions in their leader’s work, as, for example, when the reviewer of 
vol. VII (Bolshevik, 1947, No. 23) notes that as early as 1925 Stalin expected 
he main threat to the U.S.S.R. to come from an Anglo-American bloc, 

“* Cf. vol. IV, pp. 42-3: suggestions to the Ukrainian Soviet government at the time 
of the Brest-Litovsk crisis; vol. VII, p. 14 on the attitude of the U.S.S.R. in the event 
of a new war which the U.S.S.R. would not start (suggestions to the contrary very 
sharply rejected), but in which it would intervene. (This is partly translated by 
Deutscher, p. 417.) Also vol. VI, p. 276, in his letter to Demyan Bedny. 

* Vol. XI of the Collected Works (covering the period from January 1928 to March 
1929), which has been published since this review went to press, contains a number of 
most important first publications. These include Stalin’s speech in the Commission 
of the Comintern which elaborated the latter’s programme, in 1928, and an article 
“The National Question and Leninism’, which represents a continuation of the author’s 
famous study of 1913. The immediate publication of the speech was evidently 
prevented by tactical considerations, but its contents were known as it decisively 
influenced the text of the programme. The reasons for the delayed publication of the 
article may be a matter for conjecture; but one of its most important statements would 
clearly not fit the framework of Soviet ideology as represented before the most recent 
developments: on pp. 338-9 it is explicitely stated that the nations which came into 
being with capitalism, the Russian etc. amongst them, come to an end with the fall of 
capitali:m. They are replaced by new, socialist nations ‘developed and formed on the 
basis of the old, bourgeois nations after the overthrow of capitalism in Russia, after 


the liquidation of the bourgeoisie and its nationalist parties, after the consolidation of the 
Soviet regime’, under the leadership of the working class and its internationalist party. 
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acting as a centripetal force to all the bourgeois governments, and passes, in 
silence, all the subsequent changes in Soviet prognoses. (The reviewer's 
emphasis on continuity in Stalin’s view of self-criticism may appear less 
strained.) 

These observations are not intended to be more than a contribution to 
fellow workers in the field ploughed by Mr. Deutscher; even an attempt, in a 
short review, to evaluate the historical material contained in the Collected 
Works would be preposterous. But as we started with a discussion of Mr. 
Deutscher’s work, we may conclude with an observation on the hero of his 
biography, arising from the Collected Works. Contrary to the widespread 
notion of the pure pragmatist driven by far superior forces into tactical 
positions later rationalized by ad hoc theories, we find a politician working on 
explicit theoretical concepts which did not change much over more than four 
decades of social transformations. His first attempt to give a popular presen- 
tation of dialectics** could partly be used word for word in the composition 
of the chapter on ‘Dialectical and Historical Materialism’ in the History of the 
C.P.S.U. (1937), and his concepts of the strategy and tactics of the Leninist 
party were already well elaborated in the Draft of 1921. Mr. Deutscher has 
noticed that the young Stalin worked out the implications of Lenin’s concept 
of Party perhaps even more consistently than his master; it may be added 
that when he suggested, in 1918, to the Ukrainian Soviet government, 
realistic acceptance of the temporary yoke of German imperialism, he put his 
hopes for the future on the organization of a patriotic war as well as on the 
growth of the revolutionary forces in the West. In the intellectual atmosphere 
created by Russian emigré development of classical Marxism, Stalin’s special- 
ity was the nationalities question, where the emigrés were found to be 
helpless. In other matters, Stalin had to wait some time before he could 
come into his own, but he (or someone else working on similar principles) 
was bound to come into his own as surely as Marxist thought was bound to 
assume its specific Russian shape as soon as it had inspired the Russian 
revolution. 

RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 


The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, May 
1949, Special issue: The Soviet Union since World War II, ed. by 
Puitip E. Mossy, pu.D., Professor of International Relations, The 
Russian Institute, Columbia University. 


It is indicative of the attention given to the U.S.S.R. by American universi- 
ties that the Annals has been able to devote an issue to post-war Russia. The 
twenty-one contributors are almost all university teachers and research 
workers in this subject. They have, between them, considerable practical 


46 In Anarchism and Socialism (vol. 1, pp. 298-301). In view of the recent Soviet 
discussions on biology, it may be interesting to note that young Stalin (like most 
revolutionary Marxists of his generation) regarded the replacement of neo-Lamarckism 
by neo-Darwinism as a symptom of the triumph of dialectics over mere gradualism, 
side by side with Mendeleyev’s periodic system of the elements (p. 301). 
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experience of Soviet-American relations during the war, and to a smaller 
extent before and since the war. The result is a very wide range of responsible 
information within about 200 pages. The fruits of their specialist knowledge 
and detailed work on a mass of Soviet printed sources relate to the following 
segments of internal life: administration and justice, the Communist Party, 
family and church; economic trends and labour legislation; literature, educa- 
tion, historiography and some aspects of science. Soviet external policy is 
recorded in its relation to foreign trade, U.N.O., Eastern Europe, Germany, 
the Near East and Asia. An introductory article endeavours to present some 
picture of Soviet official and ‘public’ opinion of the immediate post-war 
period, and the editor contributes, in addition to a brief foreword, a summing- 
up on Soviet-American relations since the war. The compilation has the 
thorough index it deserves. 

The Annals, which makes a practice of devoting each issue to a number of 
authoritative contributions on a particular topic, has established the excellent 
tradition of including articles from men of affairs as well as from scholars. 
This tradition is, perhaps, one reason for the substantial differences in 
standards of objectivity to be found in the issue under review. The articles 
on foreign policy, without thereby ceasing to be informative records, tend to 
take a St. George and the Dragon view of world processes. In most of the 
articles on internal developments, the man of affairs occasionally makes 
himself felt in the exposition. The article by Professor Corbett on ideology, 
however, is frankly written by the man of affairs; the occasional intrusions 
of the scholar do not mitigate the vigour of this exposition of dismay at the 
course taken by Soviet intellectual life since the war. This is in part a richly 
documented subject, for many Soviet newspapers, political and propaganda 
publications and learned journals are exported. Professor Corbett may have 
been wise in not attempting an orderly outline of the facts or an argument as 
to their significance within the few pages at his disposal. He is perhaps the 
only western scholar to have resided in the Soviet Union since the war for 
the purpose of investigating its academic and political life, and the impact is 
evident in his lively contribution. 

The articles on education and science offer a general survey of develop- 
ment since 1917, with little information on the post-war period. These may 
indicate gaps in current American research, although there is quite enough 
material in Soviet post-war publications for useful work on them. The two 
articles concerned appear to be the only ones contributed from England. All 
the American articles show, in one way or another, close acquaintance with 
the post-war materials. 

The most important items are on administrative and judicial structure, 
the Communist Party, economic reconstruction, foreign trade and policy in 
Germany. 

In the first of these fields Professor Hazard provides a lucid and well 
documented account of post-war changes. Professor Fainsod is similarly 
illuminating on the size, structure and leadership of the Communist Party. 
Professor Bergson, Mr. Blackman and Mr. Erlich jointly make the best 
economic analysis yet available of post-war reconstruction and development. 
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They wisely avoid reference to figures for the percentage increase in aggregate 
industrial output because of discrepancies in the Soviet press at the time 
the article was written (cf. Soviet Studies, footnotes on pp. 65 and 16s). 
Prof. Gerschenkron, in an informative survey of Soviet foreign trade, attempts 
to argue from trade data to politics: the attempt is interesting in that it assumes 
the price demanded by the U.S. for large-scale trade with Russia to have been, 
as early as 1945, retreat from Eastern Europe. Professor Neumann, on the 
Soviet zone of Germany, compactly and clearly assembles a mass of data 
abstracted from newspapers and other publications of the zone. 

Professor Mosely, both in his foreword and summing-up, touches usefully 
on problems arising in efforts at mutual comprehension by societies which rest 
on different organizational and intellectual foundations. The increasing 
volume of American work on the U.S.S.R. gives this problem less attention 
than it deserves. Neglect of this difficulty, and not lack of data, may turn out 
to be the limiting factor in knowledge of the U.S.S.R. Professor Northrop’s 
recent book, The Meeting of East and West, shows the degree of American 
awareness of the problem, but discussion of methodology in the abstract is not 
fruitful. It needs to come out as a by-product of facing up to difficulties in 
the actual study of the alien civilization, instead of slurring over the difficulties 
with the aid of assumptions derived from the student’s own culture. The 
study of Russia is young and has a lot to learn from the older disciplines. 

Dr. Barghoorn, for example, begins his introductory article by noting the 
difficulties that the Soviet leaders employ a ‘special doctrinal language’ and 
do not provide ‘nontactical oral or written communications of opinion’. But 
special doctrinal language is a commonplace in the histery of human thought, 
as is a dearth of nontactical communications of opinion from leaders in the 
history of human action. Generations of scholars, not least in the United 
States, have elaborated historical techniques to meet both difficulties. The 
United States and Britain will know immensely more about the U.S.S.R., 
without requiring any increase in the data currently available, when this 
subject borrows more from the techniques, disciplines and intellectual 
generosity which are available in work on unfamiliar cultures distant in time. 


J. MILLER 











FROM SOVIET PERIODICALS 
THE COLLECTIVE FARM LABOUR-DAY 


By M. Kraev (from Voprosy Ekonomiki 1949/3) 


(continued ) 


The procedure for remuneration of the labour of collective farmers 
without taking into account annual results, contained elements of 
levelling.* Members of a collective farm who had achieved a high pro- 
ductivity of labour received a lower income than members of the same ~ 
collective farm who expended more labour-days, but who produced less 
for the collective farm. This defect was not very noticeable during the 
first stages of collective farm development, before the organization and 
economy of the collective farms had become firmly established and 
when collective farm agricultural technique was not very different from 
the agricultural technique of the individual farms. * 

However, as the collective farms prospered and as piece-work for 
individuals and small groups was introduced and the work of the link'* 
came to be planned, and particularly as the movement of ‘outstanding 
workers of Socialist agriculture’ developed, the out-of-date and un- 
satisfactory nature of the former procedure for labour remuneration, 
with its element of levelling, became increasingly evident. The best 
brigades and links and the most skilful collective farmers produced far 
more as a result of carefully and skilfully fulfilling the annual complex 
of jobs than those who worked in the old way, spasmodically, and 
especially more than negligent collective farmers. 

This method of valuing jobs and, consequently, of distributing 
income, came into conflict with the achievements of the best workers, 
and ceased to stimulate the development of the agricultural artel. Some 
of the best collective farms began to employ systems of payment in 
which the year’s results of work were also reckoned (with the help of 
the labour-day). As early as 1935 the Model Rules of the Artcl, adopted 
by the Second All-Union Congress of Collective Farm Shock-workers, 
recommended that a supplement of up to 10 per cent of the labour-days 
worked be allowed for all members of field-work or stock-breeding 
brigades for harvest yields or productivity of livestock above the 
average of the collective farm. The best shock-workers in a brigade 


* uravnilovka: since the emphasis on differential payment by results in 1931, this 
word has had the significance of something socially and politically undesirable. 
° i.e. of peasants who had not joined a collective farm. 
1° zveno: lit. ‘link’, the smaller regular working group of collective farm members 
(averaging about ten people). Several ‘links’ make a ‘brigade’. 
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were allowed up to 15 per cent of the labour-days worked and the 
brigade-leader or the manager of a stock farm up to 20 per cent. Ifa 
brigade obtained crop or livestock yield below the average, the Board of 
the art:l had to deduct up to 10 per cent of the labour-days worked 
from all members of the brigade. 

A slightly different form of the method of adding suppl-mentary 
labour-days, which takes into account the total results of work, was 
recommended in the Decree of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. 
and the Government of the U.S.S.R. dated April 20th, 1940, ‘On 
further improvement in grain cultivation in collective farms and state 
farms of the Eastern regions of the U.S.S.R.’ The collective farms were 
recommended to ‘introduce bonuses of labour-days for collective 
farmers working in links of collective farm brigades or in brigades," 
2-3 labour-days to be awarded for each tsentner'? of grain or leguminous 
crops produced in excess of plan by their link or brigade.* The Party 
and the government recommended that the supplementary labour-days 
be distributed among the members of the links or brigades according 
to the general total of labour-days completed by each. 

In December 1940 the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.) and 
the Government of the U.S.S.R. recommended another method of 
encouragement for the collective farms of the Ukraine — bonuses of pro- 
duce for over-fulfilment of the yield plan and for increased productivity 
of stock-breeding. This method of encouragement aroused the liveliest 
response from collective farms of the whole country. At the request of 
the collective farmers and on the application of local directing bodies** 
the payment of bonuses for labour was recommended to the collective 
farms of the whole country, taking into account the peculiarities of each 
republic and region. 

In this manner the Bolshevik Party and the Soviet Government, 
having generalized the experience of the best, showed the collective 
farms how to improve the system of remuneration by labour-days in 
order to combat levelling and to make remuneration correspond to the 
Socialist principle of payment of labour. One method is to give bonuses 
of produce for labour-days worked by collective farmers who exceed 
the plan, another is to add bonuses of labour-days at the end of the year 
for production in excess of plan. Both are methods of payment of 
labour which take production obtained into account, and both are applied 
with one aim — to make two quantities correspond: the work done by 


11 Presumably brigades which are not divided into links. 

12 The Russian tsentner=one-tenth of a metric ton. E 

* — Decisions on Agriculture for 1938-1940, Selkhozgiz, 1940, p. 258 [in 
Russian]. 

18 Rukovodyashchiye organy: the term is broader than ‘local government authorities’, 
as it would also include local C.P. committees. 
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the collective farmer, and the share of the income allocated to remunerate 
[his] labour. Each plays an important part in the abolition of 
levelling. 

In reckoning supplements of produce, the practical problem is to 
determine the proportion of the production in excess of plan which 
should be used in the supplementary distribution. The whole of the 
excess product cannot go into the fund for supplementary payments. 
It is not only the brigade concerned which has provided the additional 
product in question, but also to some extent the other collective farmers 
and the workers of the Machine-Tractor Station; likewise, social means 
of production have been used: the machines and implements of the . 
Machine-Tractor Station and of the collective farm, the draught 
animals, fertilizers, seeds, soil of various kinds, which cause differing 
effects of the labour applied. For this reason part of the excess produce 
must go to quicken the rate of capital development for society as a whole 
as well as of the collective farm concerned. This principle was indicated 
in the Decree of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. and the 
Government of the U.S.S.R., dated December 31st, 1940. The propor- . 
tion of the produce set aside for supplementary payments must be 
[only] a part of the output produced by the link or brigade in excess of 
plan. 

Of course, as a consequence of the economic differences between the 
various branches of agriculture (the proportion of market produce, 
intensiveness, degree of mechanization), the proportion of produce to 
be set apart for supplementary payment also varies. For example, the 
Central Committee and the Government, in a Decree dated March 6th, 
1941, on bonus payments to collective farmers in the Krasnodar region, 
established the following norms for deduction [i.e. transfer to the bonus 
fund] from the output in excess of plan produced by the link or brigade: 
for grain crops, 35 per cent; for sunflowers, 33 per cent; for cotton, 50 
per cent of the average value of raw cotton grown by the collective farm 
(including bonuses); for tobacco, 50 per cent of the average payment by 
the processing centre to the collective farm (including bonuses); for 
potatoes, vegetable and melon crops, 20 per cent; for fodder crops 33 
per cent, etc. ~ 

The proportions for transferring production in excess of plan to the 
bonus fund can and should be different for the same crop in different 
areas. For example, the collective farmers of a link which has exceeded 
the target for potatoes receive 4 of the excess harvest in Novcsibirsk, 
}in the Georgian S.S.R., nd } in the Ivanovc region. For winter wheat 
the collective farmers of the Krasnodar territory get } of the excess 
harvest, those in the Sverdlovsk region get }. 

In this way definite proportions for transfer to the bonus fund are 
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established by the government for crops and zones, taking into account 
natural and econcmic peculiarities, and are made more precise with the 
aid of experience in arranging bonuses. 

The system of bonus payments does not weaken the function of the 
labour-day, but strengthens it, especially since within the brigade or 
link the bonus fund is distributed in proportion to the number of 
labour-days worked by the collective farmers on the product concerned. 

The everyday experience of the collective farms has proved the pro- 
gressive function of the bonus. For this reason the latter came to be 
used in an increasing number of collective farms. In 1942 bonuses were 
used in 17.2 per cent of the country’s collective farms, in 1944 in 28.2 
per cent, and in 1945 in 44.1 per cent.* 

This system is, however, not yet firmly enough established. Cases 
of untimely supplementary payments have sometimes been cbserved 
and this was noted in the Decree of 19.4.48, as a serious defect in the 
rc muneration of collective farmers. 

Of no less importance as a means of abolishing levelling is the addition 
of extra labour-days for exceeding the plan. Production in excess of plan 
is a proof that the brigade, link or individual collective farmer have given 
a higher standard of labour than that indicated in the plan. 

Until 1948, in adding and deducting labour-days the average yield in 
the collective farm was used as a basis. ‘This procedure, however, did 
not take into account the fact that different brigades in the same collec- 
tive farm often have soil of different qualities, different tractive power 
and different means of production. It follows that d fferences in the 
yield are not due solely to differer.ces in the quantity and quality of the 
labour. In planning the yield, these differences are taken into acccunt 
and are expressed in the planned tasks set for the brigades and links. 
Consequently, the planned harvest (correctly determined, of course) is 
a more exact basis for the reckoning of labour-days than the actual 
average collective farm harvest. This is precisely the procedure for 
reckoning labour-days which is recommended in the government 
Decree of 19.4.1948. 

In accordance with this Decree, in addirg and deductirg lebcur-days 
the degree to which the p.an for collecting the harvest has been carried 
out is taken into account. If a brigade or link has exceeded the plan for 
crops assigned to it, for each per cent by which the plan is exceeded 
the brigade, etc., is credited with 1 per cent of the labour-days worked 
by it on the crop concerned or on comparable crops. Where the brigade 
or link has not reached the target for crcps which were assigned to it, 
‘for each per cent by which the target is not reached, 1 per cent, but 


* Cf. V. Cuuvixov, Supplementary Labour Remuneration of Collective Farmers, M. 
1948. p. 10 [in Russian]. 
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not more than 25 per cent’ of the number of labour-days expended on 
the crop in question, or on the group of comparable crops, is deducted. 

If a brigade or link has fulfilled the planned harvest for crops assigned 
to it, it retains the whole number of labour-days expended on the crop 
concerncd. Collective farmers who have not completed the compulsory 
minimum of labour-days'‘ without good reason, are not credited with 
any extra labour-days. 

Present-day practice has introduced another method of adding and 
deducting labour-days, namely per unit of output achieved. For each 

_crop, in accordance with the conditions of the given collective farm, both 
the expenditure of labour-days and the harvest are planned. This . 
allows calculation of the number of planned labour-days per tsentner 
of planned output. Using these norms, at the end of the year the amount 
of the harvest actually obtained by the link is multiplied by the number 
of planned labour-days per tsentner, and the output of each collective 
farmer is calculated in planned labour-days. If the harvest obtained 
exceeds the plan, the brigade, the link and the individual collective 
farmer receive a certain supplement of labour-days compared with the 
number credited (in the ordinary way) during the year. If the harvest 
is below plan, a deduction of labour-days is made in proportion to the 
amount by which the plan is not reached. 

Under this system, too, the labour-day remains a measure of collective 
farm work. The remuneration of labour is made directly dependent on 
its total results, and conforms to the Socialist principle of remuneration. 
Experience has shown that in collective farms with a well-developed 
vegetable and arable crop, this system of adding on labour-days has 
fully justified itself. For this reason the Government has been able to 
recommend, with the agreement of the general meetings of the collective 
farmers, that labour-days for collective farmers in brigades or links of 
such collective farms should be added on per tsentner of harvest 
gathered according to the planned estimate of labour-days. . . . 

The distribution of income according to labour-days corresponding 
to the quantity and quality of labour entails a high standard of intra- 
coll ctive farm planning. 

Bad planning reduces to nothing all the advantages of such labour 
remuneration as takes into account the harvest yield and the productivity 
of livestock. Under the present system of applying the labour-day, it is 
important to compile accurate annual plans for the harvest yield and 
the productivity of livestock, not only for the collective farm and the 
stock farm as a whole, but for each brigade and link, and to work out 
thoroughly measures ensuring their fulfilment. A plan which is too low 


i.e. minima set by the government (of 100-120, and in the cotton areas 150) 
labour-days to be worked per annum by able-bodied collective farmers. 
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weakens the struggle for the harvest and leads to an excessive evaluation 
of labour, to excessive and undeserved supplementary payments and 
to unnecessary adding on of labour-days for exceeding the plan. A 
plan which is too high leads to a too low rate of remuneration, to a 
reduction of supplementary payments and to unfair deductions of 
labour-days for non-fulfilment of the plan. Therefore, in the explana- 
tion of the Directive issued by the February Plenum of the C.C. of the 
C.P.S.U., the Soviet Government in its Decree dated April 19th, 1948, 
provided detailed instructions on the way in which each collective farm 
should prepare the plan for expenditure of labour-days at the same time 
as the annual production plan and the receipts-expenditures estimate. 
The plan of expenditure of labour-days must not only fix the number 
of labour-days required to fulfil the pian of the collective farm as a whole, 
but must precisely establish the requisite expenditure of labour-days for 
each branch [of agriculture], crop or group of like crops, for each 
brigade or link; for each type of animal in each stock-farm; for each 
subsidiary enterprise'® and other kind of work in the course of the 
year. 


The planning of labour-days is an important instrument** in the hands 
of the colkctive faim administration. 

The planning of labour-days in collective farms is not only important 
for labour remuneration. It is an instrument for the consolidation and 
development of the social economy of the artcl, and for increasing its 
surplus over internal requirements (tovarnost). In planning labour-days, 
the collective farm allocates the labour resources to the branches [of 
agriculture] and to the crops for the whole year, consciously generalizes 
in a single standard all the actual expenditure of labour, sets the scale 
of reward for the labour put into the various branches [of agriculture] 
and crops and stimulates the collective farmers in the struggle to 
exceed the plan. It is therefore not ‘technical’ work, but the solution of 
a serious problem related to the balance of labour resources in the col- 
lective farm, the fulfilment of tasks set by the state and improvement 
of the material and cultural welfare of the collective farmers. 

Fixing the output norms is a particularly responsible part of the 
planning of labour-days. Output norms which are too low and out of 
date lead to waste of labour-days and to their depreciation. The fixing 
of incorrect norms for individual jobs leads to some jobs becoming 
‘unprofitable’ in comparison to others, and to the collective farmers 
trying to avoid them: an attraction towards ‘light’ labour-days appears. 
Output norms which are too low undermine labour discipline, and cause 


15 e.g. smithy, repair-shop, quarry, etc., belonging to the collective farm. 
16 yychag= lever. 
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incorrect assessment of the labour power in collective farms and of the 
results of the work of a collective farm. 

One of the most important conditions for further improvement of 
collective farms is the establishment of correct progressive output norms 
which take into account the experience of the best collective farmers. 
For this reason the setting of norms for labour in collective farms is a 
matter of importance to the state. Since the Commissariat for Agri- 
culture of the U.S.S.R. first approved output norms for collective farms 
(in 1933), the collective farms have been very successful in training and 
improving the skill of their cadres, have improved their technique’? and 
have considerably increased the productivity of labour. The govern- 
ment took these changes into account and on April 19th, 1948, approved 
new and higher norms. 

Having obliged the local bodies** to revise the old output norms, the 
Government recommended the collective farms which had reached a 
higher level of labour productivity than was provided for in the new 
model norms to fix higher output norms, to make an annual check of 
their fulfilment and to make them more precise. Only in these circum- 
stances are output norms a reliable basis for the labour-day, a mighty 
instrument for planning labour power in the collective farms and a 
help in bringing the backward collective farmers up to the level of the 
best ones. 

Correct grading of all jobs is an essential point in the planning of 
labour-days. Not all leaders of collective farms at present properly 
appreciate the significance of the grades in collective farms. Thus in 
some collective farms in 1948 the first and second grades were com- 
pletely omitted. Some collective farm leaders considered that instead 
of grading the jobs, they should grade the collective farmers, just as in 
industry a turner or a locksmith is put in a certain grade. This is a very 
mistaken approach to collective farm grades; it contradicts the nature 
of both the labour-day and of the collective farm. The labour-day 
measures labour; and the same collective farmer is employed in jobs of 
different grades. 'To abolish the grades or reconstruct them in imitation 


of the factory grades is to destroy the collective farm principle of labour 


remuneration, to destroy the collective farm standard for valuing labour, 
and the means of distributing income according to quantity and quality 
of labour. 

In collective farms using the system of adding on labour-days per 
tsentner of output, assessment in terms of labour-days per tsentner of the 
crop concerned is a very important element in the planning of labour- 


" tekhnika=the combination of technical ‘know-how’ and equipment. 
mestnye organy: these would include the local government authorities and local 
departments of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
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days. The method of calculating labour-days per tsentner of output 
recommended in the text-book of Professor Kolesnev is defective 
(division of the expenditure of labour for the given year by the average 
harvest of previous years). In this case the labour-day becomes a quan- 
tity deprived of any economic sense. The only correct way is to divide 
the amount of planned expenditure of labour by the amount of harvest 
planned for the current year... . - 

The labour-day is an economic category expressing the real production 
relationships of people at a particular stage in the development of the 
collective farm system... . 





SOME MATERIALS ON PROPAGANDIST AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL WORK IN COLLECTIVIZED AGRICULTURE 


IntRopuctorY Note. The following documents are intended to illustrate 
some of the aspects of collective farm life that are reflected in the Soviet 
printed material available in Britain. The second item shows the extent 
to which Soviet publications can diverge from truth even when nothing is to 
be gained and something is lost by so doing: this document is thus in itself 
indicative of the limitations of the printed evidence at our disposal. The first 
of the documents contains all the points that a district or regional Party 
secretary would want to see in such a speech. However, because of the cir- 
cumstances in which it was made, and its extensive propaganda use, its 
emotional and factual content are presumably not far removed from the 
experience and outlook of at least the better-off peasants in the more prosper- 
ous farms. 

The first two of the items below are also of interest as emanating from 
peasant women of two generations: the elder belongs to the generation of 
poor peasants which provided active supporters of collectivization and many 
of its subsequent organizers; the younger is an exponent of technical innova- 
tion within the new farming system, and we find her protesting against 
journalistic phraseology as a substitute for, sound technical information. 
Both women are evidently of exceptional ability; the elder has held high 
formal public office, and the younger is similarly distinguished in the Soviet 
Orient. Both are types familiar in Soviet literature (the elder, indeed, has 
much in common with Gorky’s Mother, published in 1905), but their existence 
is not to be doubted, nor their embodiment of the opportunities open to the 
talents in the Soviet countryside. 

The other documents indicate, with the provisos mentioned above, some- 
thing of the post-war training schemes; the functions of village Communists, 
rural government agencies and agricultural experts; and aspects of internal 
democracy and external stimulus to efficiency in the collective farms. 

Most of the material is taken from the daily newspaper published by the 
Ministry of Agriculture as a vehicle for political, organizational, and to some 
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extent technical, information in the countryside. Since the items are selected 
to touch on the parts of the agricultural cycle, as well as on different aspects 
of farm life, some of them are a year old; but there is little indication that 
those for the 1949 ‘50 agricultural year will be very different in character. 

Many other items, and combinations of items, could have been selected 
from the ample newspaper, book and magazine material available. But no 
other choice would have given an essentially different general picture. It 
must be emphasized that exported printed material is an extremely poor 
second best to inquiries im situ; but these Soviet newspapers, etc., have an 
organizing job to do, and are produced for the farms, so they cannot be quite 
out of true. The only direct evidential value of the following items is on the 
range of kolkhoz topics to be found in Soviet publications. 


Technical Terms 


KoLKHOz and ARTEL in the contexts below=collective farm (plural, 
kolkhozy and arteli). Before the war there were 242,000 collective farms 
averaging about 80 peasant families and 4000 acres. 

According to Soviet legis!ation, the GENERAL MEETING of members is the 
supreme authority in the collective farm. The quorum is one half of the 
members (men and women from 16 years of age), except for election of 
board and chairman, expulsions and major financial decisions, when the 
quorum is two-thirds. Voting is by show of hands and simple majority. 

The executive BOARD of 5-9 persons is elected for two years and is con- 
vened at least twice a month by the CHAIRMAN (who is elected by general 
meeting as the kolkhoz manager). All the work of the board is checked 
by the AUDITING COMMISSION of 3-5 persons, also elected for two years. 
They must not be members of the board or their close relatives or kolkhoz 
officials (accountant, treasurer, stores keeper, brigade leaders), and their 
election must be confirmed by the District Soviet. They present a quarterly 
audit on the board’s work to a general meeting directly after the board’s 
report. Of these REPORT MEETINGS, the one held at the end of each year makes 
the main decisions. 

The Councit on KoikHoz AFFAIRS was established (September 1946) 
during the post-war tightening up of control over the kolkhozy. Its functions 
are to enforce government regulations and policy and to propose new legisla- 
tion. Part of the work of its local acENTS (of whom there is one to each 
1000-2000 kolkhozy), is illustrated in one of the documents below. They and 
their staffs are independent of the local authorities: their primary function is to 
ensure observance of the kolkhoz Statutes (also known as the STALIN RULES 
or MopeL Ruts) which since 1935, have governed collective farm organiza- 
tion (see The Anglo-Soviet Journal, vol. X, No. 2, Summer 1949, pp. 17-21, 
for a translation of the 1948 edition of the Statutes). The INDIVISIBLE FUND of 
a kolkhoz is that part of its net income which is reserved for capital outlays 
and not distributed to members. 


A TSENTNER= 100 klg.=6.1 POoDS. 
M.T.S. - (State-owned) Machine-Tractor Stations. 


J. M. 
F 
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A KOLKHOZ ORGANIZER 

(This speech was originally published in Literaturnaya Gazeta, May 2ist, 
1949, and reprinted under the title “The Flame of Life’ in Bloknot Agitatora 
(The Agitator’s Notebook), 15/1949, with the following introduction): 

Not long ago the collective farmers of the ‘Flame’ artel, Malin district, 
Moscow region, celebrated the twentieth anniversary of their kolkhoz. 

The peasants of Avdotino village were the first in the district to combine in 
an artel. From the very beginning until now the soul and leader of this artel 
has been Evdokia Terentyevna Egorova. 

Evdokia Terentyevna gives all her strength and skill to her own kolkhoz; and 
the meeting resolved to award her an annual life pension of 350 labour-days 
in the event of her retirement from leadership of the kolkhoz owing to old age. 
The collective farmers made her a jubilee present of a radio set, while the 
District Committee of the Party presented her with an inscribed clock. 


Speech made by Evdokia Terentyevna Egorova at the Meeting Celebrating the 
twentiety anniversary of the Kolkhoz 

Our kolkhoz is twenty years old — a good age. 

And now on this, our great day, I, the eldest of the family, chairman of this 
kolkhoz throughout its existence, want to share the meditations of my long 
and — I will say without concealing it — difficult life; I am already 74. 

There is no happiness more dear, more precious or more certain than that 
which comes through work, which is secured by the labour of your own 
hands, which is born in work, in suffering and in anxiety. Since time 
immemorial there has been a gulf between man and happiness. Now this 
gulf has gone — Soviet man has attained his happiness, it has become part of 
him and he has become second to none in the world. The kolkhoz has 
bridged this gulf for the Soviet peasant. _ 

Many good things have been said at our celebration. But the words which 
I, an old woman, liked most were those of the secretary of our Young Com- 
munist League organization, Dusya Drozdova, who is as old as the kolkhoz. 
She said that they —the young people —do not know want, and live in 
plenty, that they are grateful to their fathers and mothers who established 
this kolkhoz, and to the Party and Comrade Stalin for advising and helping 
the peasants to set up the kolkhozy and showing the way to prosperity. 

True, we have sufficient now, we have everything. We have land — ours 
for all eternity. The village of Avdotino has spread amongst the birch groves 
—our kolkhoz, we might say our estate: iron-roofed huts, corn-bins full of 
grain in the barns, plenty of cattle in the farmyards, machines working in the 
fields. Our kiddies are shod and clothed, well-fed, and teachers are teaching 
them good sense. ... 

And now I want to say this: all this did not suddenly appear here at the 
waving of a magic wand, we did not enter into this kingdom riding on a white 
horse or in a golden chariot ... No! Twenty years ago we brought together 
three miserable little horses and two miserable little cows to the kolkhoz 
from eight households — all the plenty and all the wealth of the former 
peasant husbandry . .. And we hadn’t anywhere to house even these beasts. 


CC  _  _  — ———— 
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And with this we began our life. And this is how our life looks to me now: 
as though we had made a long, diffcult and patient climb up a hill, and now 
that we have got to the crest, everything has suddenly opened out before us, 
the view is clear on all four sides, whichever way we look, and we have seen 
our life for perhaps a hundred years ahead. It’s good! 

It gives me special pleasure to talk about this, because I, a Russian peasant 
woman, have in my time seen and experienced meny things that the young 
people have not experienced: life has led me over three big hills — I know life 
before the Revolution, I know f£oviet life Lefore the AclAhcay and now the 
life of today. ... 

My parents were peasants, former serfs. I was left an orphan at the age of 
eleven, managed to finish the three-year village school and was considered 
literate. Other children could not even do this. After school there was one 
road —a life of misery. 1 wound totbins at the weaving-mill at ten copeks a 
week. I soon got to know the old Russian plough, the sickle and the scythe: 
when I ceme home, I did not know what to do with my smarting, aching 
hands. At nineteen, my guardians married me off against my will to a 
widower: he was a good worker, but vodka was his ruin. Now who can say 
whether a wcman’s lot was mostly want or work or tears? There was plenty 
of them all, more than plenty. And there was nowhere to expect help from: 
everyone was living for himself, everyone was wearing himself out. Children 
came — they had to be reared, fed and tavght. It was just a cloud hanging 
over my head, hiding the light, and it seemed as though it would never clear. 

But the thunderbolt came — the Revolution! 

It is hard for me to express what Soviet power has done for women. 
Without Soviet power, a wcman’s life was a prison, hard labour. Although I 
am 74, I count October 1917 as the date of my birth. 

In 1918 the peasants elected me to the village soviet, and a year later 
chairman. In 1920 I was lucky enough to see Vladimir Ilyich Lenin. It was 
in the Bolshoi Theatre, at a conference of district province and village 
executive ccrrmittees of the Moscow region. Vladimir Ilyich kept walking 
up and down the platform and talking all the time: he was explaining the 
international situation to us. 

Of course I couldn’t rememter everything. But one thing I remembered 
for the resi of my life: ‘. .. property destroys unity and turns people into 
beasts, while work unites’, said Ilyich. 

Yes, now I see that work unites people, makes them kin. 

Right up to 1930 I was chairmen of the village soviet. From 1927 to 1929 I 
was in the workers’ and peasents’ government — a member of the All-Union 
Central Executive Ccrmittee.1 Working in the soviet I saw the miserable 
life of the people of my village, saw how they struggled against peasant 
poverty, how it would saddle them again however soon they threw it off, how 


_? Mrs. Egorova is formally correct in identifying the C.E.C. with the goverrment, 
since in Ecviet ccnstituticnal thecry the Legislature was alo the Executive and the 
Cabinet (Ccuncil of Fecple’s Com micsais) comprised the Leads of its departments. 

n fact, however, membership ot the C.E.C. carried no more weight than membership 
of its successor, the Supreme Soviet. 
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they shared one horse between three farmsteads. And I understood that we 
must unite in a cooperative. 

At this time a representative from the district came to the village, a great- 
hearted man, a Communist. We called the people together, and announced 
that whoever wanted to live a new life, work as an artel, should register. And 
that’s when it started . . . The people came into the artel as though through the 
eye of a needle, sighing, peering around. The men kept saying ‘who knows 
whether any sense will come of this idea, we don’t want to miscalculate: there’s 
no such thing in the world as a kholkhoz to go by. We'll have to work it out 
ourselves.’ But I kept saying: Did they copy Soviet power from anything? 
Did they learn from anyone? There was no Soviet power in the world. They 
built it themselves. And we’ll build the kolkhozy ourselves, and let other 
people copy us. 

We knocked our artel together after all. The surveyor measured out our 
land. And then we began living. 

We argued a long time about the name we should give the kolkhoz. We 
decided to call it Plamya (Flame), meaning that all the accursed past, the 
beggarly portion of the peasant, the miserable lot of the women, illiteracy 
and cultural backwardness should be burnt to ashes in the flame of this fire, 
and that this flame should light up our new life. At first, of course, it was not 
a flame, but only a little flicker — eight households. But in time it burned up 
into a whole bonfire. This bonfire was kindled by the hand of our dear 
leader, and no one shall smother its flame! 

At first we tried different ways of running our kolkhozy. Once it happened 
that eight villages were combined into one artel, one group;? and there I sat 
in this ‘thornbush’, not knowing how to get round everything, how things 
would work. But soon the ‘bush’ was divided up and I breathed more freely. 

The tree which we planted with our own hands in the days of mass 
collectivization has sent its roots deep into the ground and has grown. It is 
rustling over our heads and bears fruit. 

When you look back and look at everything we have passed through, pride 
fills you. How ever did we manage it all? How terrifying it was to start in 
those days! But we did start, and we managed! When we made mistakes, the 
Party corrected us, when we did well, the Party praised us. Without the 
Bolshevik Party we would never have got such a job done, 

We used to exchange experience, advise and help one another and compete 
for the best results. Every year was marked by something: either we would 
build a pig-sty, or a stable, start a silo or acquire a lorry. 

In 1936, at a conference of leading stock-breeders with Party and govern- 
ment leaders in the Kremlin, I met Comrade Stalin. Imagine my joy and 
pride: in the beginning of the Soviet power I saw the dear leader of the Com- 
munist Party — the unforgettable Vladimir Ilyich Lenin. And this time I saw 
his faithful friend and fellow-fighter who is carrying on his work — Joseph 
Vissarionovich Stalin. And I tell you one thing: there are many people and 
many nationalities living in the world, but of all these people the wisest, the 
greatest and most loved is Stalin. And he is ours, Soviet. In him lies all the 


? kust has the two meanings of a bush and a group of combined enterprises. 
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truth, all our happiness — his every word must be remembered and carried 
out. And to be in the Party which he leads is a great honour for me. 

At the conference, after Comrade Stalin’s speech, I shook hands with him 
and passed on to him greetings from the collective farmers, and I greeted 
Molotov too, and M. I. Kalinin and Marshal Voroshilov. On Comrade 
Stalin’s proposal the Central Executive Committee awarded honours to the 
stock-breeders. I received the order of the Red Banner of Labour. 

The dearest thing a mother has is her children. I had three sons, two were 
teachers — Alyosha and Vasya, while the youngest, Ivan, was still a student. 
Now I have none — they all perished in the war. Understand the sorrow and 
suffering of a mother, from whose heart the living flesh is torn: the announce- 
ments came one after the other and struck to my very heart. No. I did not 
console myself with tears — you can’t drown sorrow in tears — but smothered 
my pain in work. I worked day and night, so that the kolkhoz should give 
more produce for its own Red Army and the Motherland. 

As early as 1920 Lenin said that Churchill hated Soviet Russia more than 
anyone. And now only four years have passed since the end of the war, and 
once more Churchill, like a black carrion-crow, is looking for prey — our 
children. May this human monster be thrice accursed! 

We shall work harder and more harmoniously every day so as to become 
richer and stronger. 

Our economy is not standing still, it is moving forward, the pre-war level is 
already a bit too low for us. 

In the kolkhoz a new generation of experts in getting good harvests and in 
cattle-breeding has grown up, Mikhailova, Sharonova, Vorobyov, Nikulin, 
Salnikov, Mukhina, Kasatkina, Poletayev, Zavyalova, Zakharova, Stepanova, 
the best workers of the kolkhoz. 

I remember the spring of 1929 and this spring. What a long way we have 
gone! We introduced nine-field crop rotation a long time ago. 

The scientist, the agronomist, is not a curiosity in the kolkhoz now, nor a 
guest. No, now he sits on the same bench with us, and we decide the fate of 
the harvest together: he learns from us, and we learn from him. Now we do 
not await the favours of nature, we command her to give birth and she gives 
birth. 

Now we have our own mechanics, agronomists, zoo-technicians, horticul- 
turists, bee-keepers, electricians. We have built a power-station on the 
Severka river. The lamp of Ilyich [electric light] has lit up in the peasant’s hut, 
the store-room and the yard. Thresher, sorter, grain mill and saw-mill have 
all been converted to electricity. 

We gave the spring a fine welcome: wheat, oats, barley, lucerne, peas and 
potatoes were sown and planted in time. Instead of the 79 hectares planned, 
we sowed 105: we ploughed up virgin soil. We decided that in the twenty- 
first year of the kolkhoz we would get its biggest harvest. And we will! 

My dear people, in twenty years we have come so close to one another that 
I have nothing dearer than you ... How many difficulties we have lived 
through! And we have grown so dear and close to one another that we cannot 
possibly do without one another now. 
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Lenin’s testament has come true: work has united the Soviet people. We 
have united around Comrade Stalin and no power can break us asunder. The 
flame of kolkhoz life will never die out. 


AN IRRESPONSIBLE ATTITUDE TO THE GENERALIZATION AND PROPAGANDA OF THE 
BEST EXPERIENCE 


Letter to the Editorial board of Sotsialisticheskoye Zemledeliye, 5.1.49) 


Not long ago I came across a pamphlet by I. Novikov entitled How Surakan 
Kainazarova Grows Sugar Beet, published by Selkhozgiz in 1948. I was rather 
surprised by this publication. 

The things I. Novikov tells of in the pamphlet have nothing in common 
with my experience. And indeed the author could not have written a different 
pamphlet — why, he did not study the experience of my work. 

The story of the pamphlet’s appearance is as follows: 

One day astranger appeared in our kolkhoz. When he met me, he introduced 
himself as Ivan Mikhailovich Novikov, and announced that he had come to 
write a book about my experience. 

Many comrades, including journalists, have come to me to get to know my 
experience of obtaining high yields of sugar beet, all of them were told all 
about my work in detail, and I treated Novikov in the same way. One thing 
surprised me, however: Novikov was not very interested in the agricultural 
technique used by my link [team]. After asking a few questions and getting 
the answers, my visitor left quickly. 

In June 1947 I received a pamphlet published by the state publishers of 
Kirghizia. On the pamphlet it said: ‘Ministry of Agriculture of the Kirghiz 
S.S.R. Department of Industrial Crops. I. Novikov, The Stakhanovite 
Experience of Surakan Kainazarova.’ 

After reading it, I was indignant that those in charge of the Department of 
Industrial Crops of the Kirghiz S.S.R. Ministry of Agriculture, who were well 
acquainted with my experience, had permitted the publication of an untruth- 
ful pamphlet. I was indignant, too, that there was not a word in the pamphlet 
about my experience, what Comrade Novikov related in it being merely a re- 
hash of the text-books on cultivation technique for sugar beet. 

Novikov got to the point where he called the epic hero Manas a ‘great 
leader’ of the Kirghiz people. He compares me, a former farm-hand, a 
Communist, to the wife of Manas, Kanykai ... To be more convincing, 
Novikov freely talks about ‘chats’ with me. On page 19 L read: ‘ “Have I 
written your words down correctly, Surakan? Perhaps I’ve missed something 
out?” “There are omissions,” laughs Kainazarova, “as big as the beet in the 

rows, when it is dug over by unskilled hands... .”’ 

Although such a conversation never took place in reality, these words 
correctly describe the author’s work, contrary to his own intention. 

I had to protest to the appropriate authority against the distribution of 
Novikov’s pamphlet. 

This, however, did not teach Novikov anything. He arranged for his ‘work’ 
to be republished by Selkhozgiz. It is true that he slightly ‘revised’ his pamph- 
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let, added some more recent facts to it. But essentially it remained the 
same: the ‘experience’ propagated by him has nothing in common with my 
work. 

Thus, on p. 15 of the pamphlet How Surakan Kainazarova Grows Sugar 
Beet, it says ‘fertilizers are the basis of beet cultivation’. And the author passes 
off this mistaken assertion as mine! Of course, fertilizers are very important 
for increasing the yield, but I considered, and still consider, that the essential 
for obtaining high yields is the whole complex of agricultural technical 
measures worked out by Dokuchayev and Williams. 

In the same section, on page 16, the author asserts that I, Kainazarova, put 
on to the autumn-ploughed land fertilizers which have a quick action: dung, 
ash and sulphate of ammonia. I have never done this, because everyone knows 
that they cannot be put on autumn-ploughed land. I put horse manure and © 
superphosphates on autumn-ploughed land, and dung, ash and other fertilizers 
during the pre-sowing cultivation. 

On page 18 Novikov states that I water before cleaning, which I never do. 
Further on in the book you can read that Surakan Kainazarova says ‘the 
earlier you sow, the more you will gain!’ I have never advised anyone to do 
this. On the contrary, many years of practical work have convinced me that 
sugar beet should be sown when the soil is mature, when its temperature 
reaches 6 degrees of warmth. 

On page 22 the author asserts that I fumigate the plantations after the 
vigorous young growths of sugar beet have shrivelled with the cold. This is 
wrong. It is too late to fumigate the plantations when the frosts have begun. 
We do this much earlier. 

There are so many similar statements in the pamphlet that it is impossible 
to repeat them in a short letter. Novikov even produced such pearls as this: 
‘Those were the years (1935-1936) of fierce class struggle against the kulaks 
and the scattered bands of Baimanap. The collective farmers used to ride out 
to the fields gun in hand for protection against the counter-revolutionary 
bandits.’ 

This shows that the author does not know the history of class war in 
Kirghizia properly. In 1935-36 we had already finished with banditry in our 
republic. 

To make the pamphlet ‘reliable’ and ‘convincing’ Novikov has managed 
to decline my name wrong 98 times in the 28 pages of the pamphlet! 

I consider that the publishers should inform the leading agriculturalists of 
the things written about their experience, and at the same time they should 
propagate the experience itself not by re-telling agricultural rules, but by 
really scientific generalization of the achievements of practical workers. Then 
‘works’ like the one I have to write about will not appear in print. 


Kalinin Kolk! oz, Surakan Kainazarova, 
Kaganovich district, Hero of Socialist Labour, 
Frunze province. Vice-President of the 


Supreme Soviet of the 
Kirghizian S.S.R, 
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From the Editorial Board 


The letter from Hero of Socialist Labour Surakan Kainazarova shows that 
some publishing houses are not sufficiently careful in publishing books about 
the leading people in collective farming. Pamphlets about the achievements 
of masters are sometimes written by people who know little about agriculture, 
while the publishing houses organize the scientific editing of them badly. A 
third book about the experience of Surakan Kainazarova, compiled by S. 
Khalturin, edited by Comrade Bagramov and published in 1948 by the 
Kirghiz publishing house, can serve as another example. Her wealth of 
experience is badly generalized here, some methods being explained incor- 
rectly and without any connection with the whole complex of agricultural 
methods. 

Propagation of the best experience is a most important source of improve- 
ment in agriculture. It is essential that this experience be propagated skil- 
fully, and that the best writers and scientists be employed for this. 


FOR A THOROUGH IMPROVEMENT IN THE TRAINING OF LEADING KOLKHOZ CADRES 
(Editorial in Sotsialisticheskoye Zemledeliye, 17.11.1948) 


... The two-year state schools for leading kolkhoz cadres established on the 
decision of the February [1947] Plenum of the Central Committee of the 
C.P.S.U.(b), occupy a prominent place in the system of training kolkhoz 
officials. Such schools, which also provide six months’ courses, now exist in 93 
regions, provinces and republics, and are training several thousands of artel 
chairmen, Board members and other leading workers. Almost all the schools 
have experimental teaching farms. 

The first year’s work of the state schools has demonstrated their import- 
ance, and this is brought out most vividly by the reports of the pupils them- 
selves. Comrade Kostyukov has been chairman of the ‘Dawn’ kolkhoz in the 
Menshov district, Kaluga region, for six years. ‘During these years’, he : 
states, ‘I acquired some organizational skill and became better acquainted | 
with artel husbandry. But I had no knowledge at all of the theory of agricul- 
ture and stock-breeding. Many problems both of planning and labour organ- 
ization were not clear to me. How could I strive for a good harvest without | 
knowing the Williams method of soil cultivation, how and in what quantities | 
to use fertilizers and how to work the travopolye rotation of crops? The | 
course opened my eyes to many things and considerably widened my horizon.’ 

The agricultural authorities cannot be satisfied with the first year’s suc- 
cesses in the work of the schools. They have only made a beginning. The 
quality of the teaching must be raised and the work of the state schools and 1 
the set-up in experimental farms improved. There are still many serious ( 
defects here. 1 

Recruitment of students for the schools is unsatisfactory. At the school in ( 
Minsk, for instance, only 18 per cent of the recruitment plan was fulfilled, and 1 
in Mogilev 40 per cent, while the schools of Kirov, Saratov, Chita and Bryansk 1 
are less than one-third full. This is the result of the careless attitude of some ] 
agricultural authorities to the training of leading kolkhoz cadres. 
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The two-year schools and the courses held at them are intended for leading 
kolkhoz officials with business experience. Sometimes, however, agricultural 
authorities send people indiscriminately to the course. Only this can explain 
why, among the students accepted for 1947-48, only 28 per cent were kolkhoz 
chairmen and only 11 per cent Board members. Careless selection of students 
has resulted in too few women entering the schools. 

The serious defects in organizing the work of the schools can and must be 
speedily rectified. The students must be selected with the utmost care if they 
are to make a good showing as kolkhoz leaders when they have completed the 
two-year state schools and have received the title of technician-organizer. 

One of the most important features of the educational organization is the 
experimental teaching-farm of the school. This farm should have at least _ 
150-250 hectares of suitable land, a substantial number of cattle, pigs and 


sheep, an apiary, a vegetable garden, tractors and various kinds of agricultural 


machinery. It should be really exemplary. The students should learn on it in 
practice the art of directing a big and mechanized farm. 

Teaching-farms have now been set up in all schools, except in those of Kiev, 
Moscow and Leningrad. Many of them, however, are still far from exemplary. 
They have not yet worked all the land allotted to them and they have failed to 
introduce the travopolye rotation of crops. In a number of farms there are 
no buildings for the livestock and there is very little agricultural machinery. 

The shortage of accommodation gives cause for anxiety. In Krasnodar, 
Smolensk and Tyumen, for instance, the necessary buildings have not yet 
been allotted, which hinders study. 

The smooth working of the state schools largely depends on a well-trained 
team of teachers. In a two-year course they must acquaint their pupils with 
the elements of physics, chemistry and botany, give them some knowledge of 
general agriculture, plant cultivation, livestock breeding, mechanization of 
agriculture and the organization of kolkhoz production. A great deal of time 
is devoted to the study of the Constitution of the U.S.S.R., the history of the 
C.P.S.U.(b) and the nationalities of the U.S.S.R. and to a number of other 
subjects. 

Such an extensive programme demands a great deal of work from both 
students and teachers. The students of the state schools have a wealth of 
practical experience in the development of collective farming and in everyday 
life, but occasionally lack a general education. These students are of a special 
kind, and they must not be treated like schoolboys; the help they need must 
be constantly and attentively given. 

It is important that the educational work should be arranged in such a way 
that those who have finished the course cf studies will really have become 
determined bolshevik organizers of kolkhoz production, untiringly applying 
the policy of the Party of Lenin and Stalin in kolkhoz development. This can 
only be achieved by improving intellectual standards (ideinaya rabota) and the 
teaching in general. We need cadres ‘capable of understanding the policy of 
the working class of our country, capable of assimilating this policy and 
Prepared to carry it out conscientiously’ (J. Stalin). ... 
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THE PLAN OF MASS POLITICAL WORK OF A KOLKHOZ PARTY ORGANIZATION fc 
by A. Ko.esnev (Sotsialisticheskoye Zemledeliye, 13.7.49) = 

; 

The ‘15 years after October’ artel is well known in the Penza region. It is ° 
famous for the many-sided development of its economy and for its particularly P 
high standard of labour organization. K 
The kolkhoz Communists regard the correct organization of labour as the tt 
key to the further consolidation of the artel’s organization and economy. For ~ 
this reason the Party organization concentrates on the strengthening of the Cc 
links [small field-work teams], the introduction of piece-work by individuals a 
and small groups, calculation and remuneration of labour. o 


By the efforts of the Communists, labour in the kolkhoz is organized fully in 
accordance with the well-known Party and government directive on measures 


for the improvement of labour organization, increase of labour productivity I 
and regulation of remuneration in khokhozy. And this has had a positive a 
effect on the organizational and economic strengthening of the artel. The ten- p 
field crop-rotation system has been adopted here. Last year, in spite of the b 


unfavourable climatic conditions, the average yield of grain gathered from 
1100 hectares was 8 tsentners per hectare. The amount of millet obtained was 


20 tsentners per hectare. : 
At present the Party organization is concentrating its attention on the d: 
harvesting and storage of grain. The other day a Party meeting was held in the cc 
kolkhoz to define the responsibility of every Communist in the fight for grain, al 
to lay down a precise plan for mass political work, in order to fulfil success- m 
fully the Party and government directive on the harvesting and storage of 
agricultural produce. tk 

What can be said about the plan? It is remarkable for being closely linked cc 
up with the work plan of the kolkhoz. 

For example, the kolkhoz work plan indicates that the harvesting work is to to 
take 22 days, and that storage of grain is to be completed by the 25th August, hi 
All the work of the Party organization will be concentrated on the successful di 
accomplishment of these tasks, on mobilizing the masses of the kolkhoz in a di 
campaign to make exemplary the gathering of the harvest and the fulfilment of 
the obligations undertaken in the letter to Comrade Stalin. tk 

It is well known that the whole activity of the Party organization and its hi 
working capacity are dependent on the standard of the work within the Party WwW 
and on its fighting capacity. The Communists pointed out that life within the of 
Party must not die down even at the height of the harvest. On the contrary, it be 
must be more active and more purposeful. It is intended to hold four Party 
meetings during July and August. The questions to be discussed are: the of 
leading function of the Communists and Young Communists during the fa 
harvesting and grain storing, competition between brigades and links, a report of 
by the kolkhoz president, Comrade Eremin, on the progress of harvesting and a 
grain deliveries in the kolkhoz and on the organization and accounting of 0 
labour, etc. ™ 


There are three Party groups in the kolkhoz. It has been decided to form a st 
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fourth group in the second field-work brigade. Within the next few days a 
meeting of Party group organizers will be held to discuss the work of Party 
groups during the harvest and grain storing period. 


Deeply conscious of its responsibility for the gathering of the harvest, the 
Party has sent Party members to the key production sectors. Driver D. T. 
Kulikov and loaders P. V. Kurzakov and F. M. Bavydov are responsible for 
the non-stop working of the machines; M. N. Kulikov, an experienced worker 
and a Communist, is the mechanic servicing the complex thresher, and Young 
Communist V. S. Kulikcv the other one. In each brigade comrades have been 
made responsible to the Party organization for the working of harvesting 
machines, and for protection of the harvest from damage and theft. 


One section of the plan is devoted to mass agitation. There are 28 people - 
in the agitators’ group, 15 of them Communists and 4 Young Communists; 
18 of them are attached to links, while better trained comrades, teachers, 
are sent to the brigades. Nearly all the agitators are amongst the best kolkhoz 
producers, authoritative people. They show how to work not only by word 
but by deed. 

What exactly are the tasks of the agitators? The plan says that the link 
must hold daily discussions or newspaper readings, the brigade is instructed 
to hold weekly discussions or give reports on home and foreign affairs; show 
daily on the index board the progress of competition between links and between 
collective farmers; issue a wall-newspaper or ‘campaign sheet’ every five days; 
and see to it that all the collective farmers use the newspapers and books of the 
mobile library. 

This year individual piece-work is much more widespread. This obliges 
the Communists to keep closer watch over the accurate accounting of the 
collective farmers’ labour and results. 


At the suggestion of the Communists, the Party work plan includes lectures 
to the collective farmers before the harvesting on: ‘Separate calculation of the 
harvest gathered by each link and brigade is essential for high labour pro- 
ductivity’, and ‘Successful gathering and storage of the harvest is the patriotic 
duty of the Soviet peasantry’. 

All agitators are invited to hold discussions in brigades and links on 
the theme: ‘Exemplary organization and iron discipline guarantee successful 
harvesting and storage’. At one of the Party meetings the leader of a field- 
work brigade, G. G. Pershin, will report on the accounting and organization 
of labour. Agitators will hold discussions with the collective farmers on 
bonuses, using the decisions made at the Party meeting as a basis. 


Just now the agitators are repeatedly explaining the socialist principle 
of labour remuneration to the collective farmers, men and women, using 
familiar and easily understood examples and instances. And there are plenty 
of instructive examples for this purpose. Each brigade and each link received 
a bonus last year according to the yield obtained. E. Savina’s link, for instance, 
over-fulfilled the yield plan, and received the following supplementary pay- 
ments: 13.79 tsentners of millet, 51.28 tsentners of potatoes, 2.16 tsentners of 
sunflower seed, 3.18 tsentners of wheat in exchange for hemp, 24.17 tsentners 
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of root-crops. In addition the link was given a bonus of 247 labour-days. To 
sum up, for each labour-day actually worked by the link, it received 3 kilo- b 
grammes of grain, 6 kilogrammes of potatoes and 1 ruble 43 kopecks in ps 

money. 

On the other hand, the yield gathered by N. Astakhova’s link was below the 
average. The link was debited with 231 labour-days. As a result, for each la 
labour-day actually worked, the link received 1.3 kilogrammes of grain, m: 
2 kilogrammes of potatoes and 1 ruble 20 kopecks in money. When explaining di 
to the masses the Party and government directive on the gathering of the ko 
harvest and the storage of agricultural produce, Communists and agitators co 
make sure that all collective farmers know that those who produce the th 

highest yield for the kolkhoz will be credited with most labour-days and will 
receive the highest supplementary payments in grain, etc. C. 
Guidance of socialist competition is given a special place in the Party pe 
organization’s work plan. When speaking at the meeting, Communists oo 
rightly remarked that widespread and effective competition is to play a tio 
decisive part in speeding up harvesting. At the moment all brigades and links, | 
having undertaken obligations, have entered the competition for successful als 
gathering of the harvest and grain storage. ‘0 
During the reaping, information on the progress of the harvest, the ar 
experience of the best collective farmers, competition between brigades and th 
links, will be announced by radio. The results of the competition for the we 
kolkhoz as a whole are to be summed up once in five days. The brigade win- act 
ning the competition will be presented with the red banner of the Board int 
and the Party organization while the winning link will be presented with a red = 
flag. It is intended to give all this wide publicity among collective farmers by - 
radio, in the wall-newspaper For a high yield and on the main kolkhoz index = 
board. lea 
In the past, cultural services for those working in the fields were insufficient. z 
Nowadays during the reaping the local agitators’ unit will arrange displays ris 
by amateur performers in every field camp. The collective farmers will see wa 
three films. Good cultural facilities are being arranged in the field camps, the thi 
collective farmers will always be able to read a new newspaper or book. vic 
Mobile libraries for each brigade have been collected, and there are several get 
sets of chessmen, draughts and dominoes. the 
During the current year the collective farmers have undertaken to obtain a 
grain yield of not less than 15 tsentners from the whole area sown. Comrade get 
Koryakin’s brigade and the links of Comrades N. Golkova, A. Mitrofanova, oft 
V. Averyanova are trying for a 20-tsentner yield of grain. Some links are 
trying for a millet yield of 25-6 tsentners. A rich harvest is ripening on the cal 
artel’s fields. The people are confident that their aim will be reached and dic 
their fruitful labour crowned with glory. issi 
In these hectic days, the kolkhoz Party organization, in organizing mass era 
political work, sends this call to the collective farmers: Garner the harvests, Ke 
down to the last ear of grain, and do yout duty honestly to the Motherland. dis 
pu 
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STRENGTHEN DEMOCRACY WITHIN THE COLLECTIVE FARM 


by L. ANDRIANOV, agent in the Stalingrad Region of the U.S.S.R. Govern- 
ment’s Council on Kolkhoz Affairs. (Sotsialisticheskoye Zemledeltye, 25.1.49) 


The success of every kolkhoz and the growth of its communal economy 
largely depend on the consolidation in it of the democratic principles of artel 
management. The inclusion of all the artel members in its management has a 
direct influence on the way in which they work. Practical experience of 
kolkhoz development shows that the more active the participation of the 
collective farmers in the management of the artel’s affairs, the more concern 
they show for guarding and increasing its communal property. 

The February [1947] Plenary session of the Central Committee of the 
C.P.S.U.(b) noted in its decision: ‘Shortcomings such as the undermining of 
persistent and systematic organizing work in kolkhozy and of the training of 
cadres, by formal administration, by frequent changes of chairmen and viola- 
tion of democracy within the kolkhoz, cannot be tolerated.’ 


This instruction of the Plenary session of the Party Central Committee and 
also the well-known directive of the government and the Central Committee 
‘On measures for abolishing infringements in kolkhozy of the agricultural 
artel rules’ have played an important part in strengthening democracy within 
the kolkhoz. This is clear from the report meetings of collective farmers which 
were held at the beginning of last year and at which the results of the year’s 
activities in the artels was discussed. In the great majority of kolkhozy the 
intellectual (édeiny) and political level of these meetings was high. They were 
well attended. A large number of collective farmers took part in the discus- 
sions on improving the artels’ work. The Boards and Auditing Commissions 
underwent severe and fair criticism. The best people were put up for the 
leading posts in the artels. 

The local Party and local government authorities had to consolidate this 
rise of democracy within the kolkhozy. In some places, however, no attention 
was paid to this. Inspection of the kolkhozy in the Stalingrad region showed 
that after last year’s report meetings there were again many serious cases of 
violation of kolkhoz democracy: the chairmen of some kolkhozy seldom called 
general meetings, the most important questions of kolkhoz life were decided by 
the chairmen and Boards without the collective farmers. 

In a number of kolkhozy of the region the function and significance of the 
general meetings are lowered: they are unplanned, not called regularly and 
often the questions decided at them are casual and unimportant. 

In the ‘Red Bolshevik’ kolkhoz, Danilov district, a general meeting was 
called five times in ten months, while in August, September and October it 
did not take place once, although it was necessary (questions of procedure for 
issuing advances of grain, of labour discipline, etc., had to be decided). Gen- 
eral meetings were also called irregularly and seldom in kolkhozy of the 
Komsomolsk, Nekhayevsk, Uryupinsk, Sredne-Akhtubinsk and Frunze 
districts. In these districts there are some kolkhozy in which only questions 
put forward by the district organizations are raised at the meetings, while 
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important questions arising frcm the actual conditions of the farm are p 
decided by the Board or the chai1man alone. k 

Meetings are often conducted hurriedly and without proper preparation, it 
which sometimes results in incorrect and unconsidered decisions. For a 
example, the Danilov district Agricultural Department on April 3cth, 1948, y 
proposed that all kolkhozy should in five to seven days discuss at general 0 
meetings the question of lending haymaking machines not in use. As a result fi 
of this haste, some kolkhozy discussed this question formally and at-meetings d 
which had not the necessary authority. Haymaking machines were provided tr 
even by kolkhozy whose livestock lacked fodder. 

The consequences of hasty conduct of general meetings are also illustrated a 
by the following examples. Before the beginning of October the Komsomolsk g 
District Agricultural Department did not see to the application of the govern- 
ment directive dated April 19th, 1948 ‘On measures for improving the organiz- d 
ation, increasing productivity and regulating labour remuneration in kolkh ozy’ fe 
or of the government directive dated September 3rd, 1948 on reduction of ct 
administrative and accessory staff in kolkhozy. On October 1oth the Delpart- it 
ment suddenly woke up and suggested to the kolkhozy that they shou d go r 
through both directives at general meetings before October 15th. As a result Il 
of this haste, the discussion produced no tangible results. ct 

For many kolkhozy of the region questions of tightening labour discipline, 
increasing labour productivity, fulfilling the income and expenditure estim- P 
ates, developing subsidiary lines of production and inculcating the experience th 
of the best brigades are of substantial importance. .And yet last year these th 
questions were discussed in only a limited number of kolkhozy, although a 
general meetings were frequent. ‘8 

Systematic auditing and regular reporting back to general meetings by Ww 
Boards and Auditing Commissions are most important elements of kolkhoz fc 
democracy. This too is not a success in the region. Inspection of the kolkhozy al 
in nine districts showed that in the second quarter of last year audits had been ™ 
made in 73 per cent of them, while the results of the audits had been dis- 
cussed at general meetings in only 53 per cent. Kolkhoz Boards had reported de 
to general meetings on their work in the second and third quarters in only 60 m 
per cent of the kolkhozy inspected. There are, too, some kolkhozy in the K 
region where neither Board nor Auditing Ccmmission had given a single 07 

report on their work to general meetings. d 
During the audit, the Auditing Ccmmission of the ‘1st May’ kolkhoz, al 
Danilov district, revealed instances of flagrant infringement of the artel rules ar 
by kolkhoz chairman Alexandrov who, without the knowledge of the general 
meeting, had sold to various persons 18co kilogremmes of grain and flour ke 
intended for distribution according to labour-days, and had squandered 75 cl 
hectares of hay. In spite of the insistent demands of the Auditing Commission ti 
its report was not discussed at the general meeting. The District Executive ul 
Committee and the District Agricultural Department did not help the ccm- he 
mission to see the matter through. at 
In order to conform to kolkhoz democracy, the authority of the general ke 
meeting is of great importance. The artel rules specify the quorums for 
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particular topics. These requirements are constantly being infringed. Many 
kolkhoz leaders reckon the percentage of collective farmers present not accord- 
ing to the total number of artel members from the age of 16 upwards, but 
according to the number of able-bodied collective farmers. As a result, the 
young people and the aged are illegally squeezed out of the management 
of the kolkhoz affairs, and — most important — non-competent meetings are 
frequently accepted as competent. Thus, in eight kolkhozy of the Frunze 
district, the quorum laid down in the artel rules was obtained in only 10 
meetings out of 56 held in the first half of last year. 

As a consequence of the absence of proper supervision by local soviet and 
agricultural authorities, decisions contravening the artel rules are made at 
general meetings in a number of kolkhozy. 

Thus, at the general meeting of the ‘Molotov’ arte/, Danilov district, it was 
decided to buy two tractor cultivators for the M.T.S. out of artel funds intended 
for capital investment. The District Executive Committee should have can- 
celled this decision as contravening the artel rules. However, for nine months 
it did not know of the existence of the decision. Illegal decisions by general 
meetings were likewise discovered in the ‘Red October’ and “Testament of 
Ilyich’ kolkhozy, Danilov district, all of them having been made at non- 
competent, poorly attended meetings. 

Recently in a number of kolkhozy a concealed form of dispersal of kolkhoz 
property disguised as granting bonuses has been widespread. By decision of 
the general meetings, some of the kolkhoz leaders were granted bonuses in 
the form of houses, livestock, bicycles, etc., out of the basic funds of the 
artel’s means of production. Thus, by decision of the general meeting of the 
‘8th March’ kolkhoz, Sredne-Akhtubinsk district, the artel chairman, Badin, 
was awarded a house; the book-keeper, who had been working at the kolkhoz 
for about a year, and the chairman of the Auditing Commission were each 
awarded a cow. The decision to grant bonuses was made at a non-competent 
meeting. 

In the ‘Red Partisan’ kolkhoz, Gorodishche district, an unauthorized 
decision was likewise made about the sale for 500 rubles to the kolkhoz chair- 
man, Starikov, of a house worth 6000 rubles. In the ‘K. Marx’ kolkhoz, 
Kruglov district, by decision of the general meeting, a debt of 1868 rubles 
owed by collective farmer Kuzmin which he was to pay to the kolkhoz by 
decision of the people’s judge was illegally written off. None of these un- 
authorized decisions was noticed by the District Agricultural Departments 
and none was cancelled by the District Executive Committees. 

Inspection revealed cases of flagrant infringement of the rules in elections of 
kolkhoz managements. These infringements became evident in frequent 
changes of kolkhoz chairmen and transfer of them to other kolkhozy several 
times a year, and in district organizations forcing on kolkhozy as chairman 
untried, casually picked persons, with a poor knowledge of agriculture or who 
had got into trouble at other kolkhozy. Many district organizations do not 
attend to the necessary work of educating, training and maintaining cadres of 
kolkhoz chairmen. 

The chairman of the ‘Five-Year Plan’ artel, Elan district, Korotitski, had 
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worked in the kolkhoz for a long time and in the last few years had not been 
conscious of any supervision by the District Agricultural Department and the 
District Executive Committee, and began to trample on internal kolkhoz 
democracy, ceased to consult the collective farmers and began to infringe the 
artel rules. The District Executive Committee and Agricultural Department 
did not point out Korotitski’s mistake to him in good time, and the affair 
ended with his replacement. 

Kolkhoz chairmen are often changed without good reason. Here is a 
striking example. In the “The Road to Mechanization’ kolkhoz (Sirotin 
district) Comrade Zhirnovnikov has worked as chairman since 1943. The 
collective farmers twice sent him on courses at the expense of the artel. 
While Comrade Zhirnovnikov was chairman, the kolkhoz came to the fore- 
front. In November 1948 the district organizations unexpectedly and 
without the knowledge of the collective farmers asked Comrade Zhirnovnikov 
to move to ‘The Testament of Ilyich’ kolkhoz. Zhirnovnikov did not even 
have time to hand over to the new chairman and did not give an account of 
himself to the general meeting. 

In the Podtelkov district the chairmen of 12 kolkhozy out of 31 were 
changed, in the Frunze district 13 out of 32. Such frequent changes of 
chairman weaken the organization and economy of the kolkhozy and slacken 
labour discipline. 

All these instances show that in many districts of the Stalingrad region 
the democratic principles of kolkhoz management continue to be violated 
in spite of the strict warnings of the Party and the government. 

The management of the affairs of all agricultural artels in strict accordance 
with the kolkhoz rules must be ensured. It is the duty of District Executive 
Committees to supervise the decisions of general meetings and to get illegal 
decisions revised. 

Every possible means must be used to increase the importance of general 
meetings, to ensure that they are regularly convened and that all important 
questions of the artel’s life are considered at them. Kolkhoz managements 
must report to general meetings on questions such as the organization and 
remuneration of labour, the state of labour discipline, the development of 
subsidiary lines of production, the formation and expenditure of indivisible 
funds, the progress of the most important agricultural work, etc. Meetings 
of kolkhoz Boards and general meetings must periodically hear chairmen’s 
reports on the way in which decisions of previous meetings are being carried out. 

There is no doubt that the coming report meetings in kolkhozy will not 
ignore the shortcomings recorded here, and will give the managements strict 
instructions to do everything possible to guard and strengthen democracy 
within the kolkhoz. 


INCREASE THE EDUCATIVE ROLE OF KOLKHOZ MEETINGS 


(Editorial in Sotsialisticheskoye Zemledeliye, 17.2.49) 


The most important condition for the further progress of our Motherland 
to communism is intensified Communist education of the people. . . . 


—————EEEEeE 
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Rural Party organizations have many different methods and means of 
educating the workers and increasing their awareness. One of these is the 
general kolkhoz meeting. If the meeting of artel members is not prepared in a 
formal way, but thoroughly and in good time, and questions are discussed 
from the standpoint of the Party and the state, the meeting is a serious school 
for the education of all collective farmers and leading cadres of the artel. 
By participating in free and businesslike discussion, revealing shortcomings in 
the work, people increase their sense of responsibility for the development of 
the communal economy and begin to regard the business of the artel more 
as masters. Those Party organizations which see the kolkhoz meetings not 
only as a means of settling this or that economic question, but as a means for 
the political education of the masses, are therefore quite right. 

Recently at a general meeting in the ‘Kuibyshev’ kolkhoz, Murom district, 
Vladimir region, the question was raised of the indiscipline of four collective 
farmers who had done the work assigned to them badly. At first the Board 
wanted to fine them at its own meeting. But the Party organization decided to 
bring up the conduct of the unsatisfactory collective farmers for judgment 
by the community, to teach the collective farmers the right and the wrong 
attitude to communal labour by an actual example. The meeting was very 
lively. There were angry speeches about those who shirk artel work and are 
indifferent to the consolidation of their own kolkhoz. The stern and just 
criticism of the dishonest collective farmers had a tremendous educative 
importance for them and for all present. 

At this time, when report meetings are being held in kolkhozy everywhere, 
Party organizations must see to it that all the collective farmers can take a 
veryactive part in them. The report meeting is an important event in the life 
of the artel, and his lays heavy responsibility for its organization and conduct 
on the Communists. The Communists cannot comfort themselves and 
others with the successes of the previous agricultural year. The Bolsheviks 
must boldly reveal the shortcomings which hinder the further development 
of the kolkhoz husbandry and arouse in people an urge to constant progress. 

Five days before the report meeting the Party organization of the ‘New 
Ploughman’ kolkhoz, Talov district, Voroshilov region, heard the report of 
the Chairman of the Board at a Party meeting. The Communists advised the 
Board to stress the shortcomings more particularly as well as the advances 
made in the development of the kolkhoz economy. At the meeting the 
Communists gave a Bolshevik tone to the whole discussion of the report. 
Many rank and file collective farmers, who had not previously spoken at 
meetings, took part in the discussions. They criticized the Board for under- 
estimating the stock-breeding, which at present lags behind cultivation, and 
noted substantial shortcomings in the preparations for spring sowing. 

Unfortunately, in some districts guidance of kolkhoz meetings by the rural 
Party organizations is weak, there is no attempt to increase their mobilizing 
and educative role. The Party organization of the village Pesochnoye 
Konakovo, Temnikov district, Mordovian A.S.S.R., may be taken as an 
example. The local kolkhoz is backward. Cultivation and stock-breeding are 
conducted in the old-fashioned way, the travopolye crop rotation system has 
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not been understood. Last year, for instance, the yield here was half that of 
neighbouring kolkhozy. It would seem that the state of affairs in the artel 
should make the Communists set about organizing the report and election © 
meeting particularly earnestly, so that together with the collective farmers 
they could find ways of removing the shortcomings in the work. 

In fact, however, the Communists did nothing to ensure that the conduct 
of the meeting should be of a high standard. Why is the travopolye crop 
rotation system badly understood? Why does the Board not fight for the 
application of the Michurin agricultural technique in the fields? What is 
the explanation of the low productivity of stock-breeding? Who is to blame 
for poor organization of labour? These and many other most important 
matters in the development of the social economy were virtually untouched 
either in the report of the chairman, Comrade Pankin, or in the discussions. 
The reporter did not consider it necessary to criticize the mistakes of the 
Board in the conduct of the artel economy, nor did he make an analysis of the 
work of the brigades, links and particular collective farmers. Clearly, a 
report like this could not rouse people to action. Only three collective farmers 
and an agronomist took part in the discussion on the report. The Communists 
as well as the secretary of the Party organization, Comrade Zobov, instead of 
beginning Bolshevik criticism of the shortcomings, revealing the real reasons 
for the artel’s backwardness, got away with silence. Thus the kolkhoz Com- 
munists did not fulfil their Party duty, showed inadmissible un-Bolshevik 
indifference to the affairs of the kolkhoz and to the education of the people... 


REPORT MEETINGS IN COLLECTIVE FARMS 
(Editorial in Sotsialisticheskoye Zemledeliye, 11.1.49) 


... Having successfully completed 1948 and fulfilled obligations to the 
state, the kolkhozy are now beginning to sum up their housekeeping. At the 
report meetings, which will be held in all kolkhozy in these next few days, the 
Boards’ reports on their activities during the past year are to be heard, 
kolkhoz incomes are to be distributed and plans marked out for the improve- 
ment and development of the artels’ communal economy for 1949... 

To ensure the success of kolkhoz report meetings and the active participa- 
tion of all artels a great deal of preparatory work must be done: thorough 
analysis must be made of the results in all branches of artel production and of 
the kolkhoz as a whole, the fulfilment of the income-and-expenditure budget 
and of the plan of labour-day expenditure per brigade, livestock section, etc., 
must be checked, and the crediting of labour-days verified; accounts of artels 
with various organizations, institutions and collective farmers must be veri- 
fied, the annual reports reflecting the true condition of the artel economy 
must be compiled. 

District Agricultural Departments and the kolkhoz Party organizations 
must provide lively day-by-day leadership in the compilation of the analyses 
of the year’s results in the kolkhozy, and must make sure that the annual 
reports in all kolkhozy without exception are prepared correctly and on time. 
Kolkhozy whose bookkepeers are inexperienced must be helped to make up 
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their annual accounts by bookkeepers and specialists sent by district organiza- 
tions and establishments. 

In the District Agricultural Departments particular attention should be 
paid to the verification of annual reports. In some places this important 
business is entirely handed over to the bookkeeping instructors. This is 
wrong. Verification of an annual report is an essential condition for the 
proper management of a kolkhoz. All the leading workers and specialists of 
the District Agricultural Departments must take part in this business. 
Thorough study and analysis of ko/khoz annual reports will help to point the 
correct way for further organizational and economic consolidation. . . . 

In the districts definite dates must be fixed for report meetings at every 
kolkhoz, and participation of representatives of district organizations, of 
agricultural specialists and M.T.S. executives must be ensured. Accommo- 
dation for the meeting must be prepared, the collective farmers must be 
informed beforehand of the time and place of the meeting. 

The agenda should not include many items for discussion, as it often does. 
The attention of the collective farmers should be concentrated mainly on 
questions connected with the year’s summing-up. Only thus will the artel 
members be able to discuss the Board’s report from all its aspects and without 
haste, make proper evaluation of the Board’s financial and economic activities 
and indicate ways of improving the work. 

The meetings should be conducted strictly in accordance with the principles 
of kolkhoz democracy. In the Tambov region, for instance, last year report 
meetings in more than go kolkhozy were devlared invalid and held a second 
time. Such mistakes must not be repeated. 

For the settlement of questions connected with the approval of the annual 
report and the election of the arte/ Boards and chairman, not less than two- 
thirds of the members must take part. If the number of members taking part 
is less than required in the rules, the meeting has no authority to decide the 
matter. For this reason it must be ensured that all members of the artel 
take part in report meetings and that the annual report is discussed thoroughly 
and from all aspects. Extensive and business-like criticism and _ self- 
criticism at meetings help to reveal and do away with many omissions and 
shortcomings in the work, which retard the growth and consolidation of the 
kolkhozy. 

The collective farmers have the right freely to propose and take exception 
to candidates for the Board and the Auditing Commission. The elections 
of the Board, kolkhoz chairman and Auditing Commission in cases where 
the term of their authority as established in the rules has elapsed, or where 
the general meeting of the collective farmers finds it necessary to do this 
before that time, must be conducted in strict accordance with the kolkhoz 
rules, 

The voice of public control in the artel—i.e. of the kolkhoz Auditing 
Commission — must sound with full strength at report meetings. This 
commission is accountable only to the general meeting and must express a 
true and authoritative opinion on the Board’s annual report. 

In deciding the question of distributing the artel income, it is necessary, 
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after making certain that all the obligations of the artel to the state have been 
quite fulfilled, to provide communal funds in money and kind. At the same 
time the amount of supplementary remuneration to brigades, links and 
livestock sections for exceeding the planned target is determined, and deduc- 
tions and supplements of labour-days made for brigades and links according 
to the amount they harvest. 

Report meetings in kolkhozy will be accompanied by heightened morale in 
the villages evoked by the historic decision of the Party and government 
on the transformation of nature in the dry steppes. The introduction of the 
travopolye system of crop rotation, protective forest belts, construction of 
ponds and reservoirs, together with many other problems in the fight for 
raising the standard of agriculture and improving the communal economy of 
the kolkhozy should be widely discussed. It is essential to discover still 
unused resources and to indicate practical ways of furthering all branches of 
kolkhoz production, increasing the amount available for consumption outside 
the farm, the income in money and kind, tightening discipline and improving 
the whole business of organization and remuneration of labour. 


THE STRENGTHENING OF BACKWARD COLLECTIVE FARMS 


(Sotsialisticheskoye Zemledeliye, 7.4.49: by the newspaper’s own 
correspondent) 


The collective farmers of the Novosibirsk rural District worked well last 
year: 14.5 tsentners of rye were gathered from each hectare, 11 tsentners of 
spring wheat and 140 t¢sentners of potatoes. Fifteen artels of the district 
gathered an 11-pood harvest of grain, while in four kolkhozy the average yield 
of rye and wheat per hectare was 20 to 23 tsentners. The district was the first 
in the region to fulfil the grain delivery plan and supplied to the state more 
than 100,000 poods of grain in excess of plan. The money income of the 
kolkhozy for the past year amounted to approximately 8 million rubles. 
According to nearly all the agricultural indices, the pre-war level was left 
far behind. 

Even last year, however, several artels, for instance the ‘Shockworker’, 
‘Krupskaya’ and ‘Chkalov’ were unable to overcome their backwardness. 
These farms dragged the sowing on into the early days of June, not fulfilling 
the plan for some crops. Late harvesting led to big losses from a yield which 
was rather low in any case. Some of the backward artels were unable to fulfil 
their obligations to the state and the collective farmers received little produce 
for the labour-days earned. 

The District Agricultural Department bore in mind the lessons of last 
year. The harm arising from a uniform approach to all kolkhozy was obvious. 
It was decided to make radical changes in the system of leadership . . . 

The first essential for the improvement of the backward kolkhozy was 
some alteration in the practical work of the Machine and Tractor Station. 
Formerly, when agreements with the kolkhozy were being concluded and the 
tractor work of the M.T.S. was being planned, little account was taken of the 
economic condition of the artel. Now, before concluding an agreement with 
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any artel, those in charge of the station made a more thorough study of its 
economy, all its possibilities, the supply of manpower, haulage power and 
machinery. On this basis they calculated more exactly what work the kolkhoz 
could do with its own forces and what had to be taken over by the M.T.S. 

In the new agreements, the volume of mechanized work in backward 
kolkhozy has been considerably increased. It must be stressed that it will 
certainly not be done at the cost of reducing the tractor work in the best 
farms, but by increasing the machine-tractor pool and making better use of 
it. Repair of tractors and trailer implements has been incomparably better 
this year than last. All drivers had thorough refresher training during the 
winter. In addition, the Zaobsk M.T.S. recently received three powerful 
new ‘S-80’ tractors, while the Baryshevsk M.T.S. is to receive ten new 
‘STZ-NATI’ machines with a full set of ploughs, cultivators, etc. 

Finally, all the kolkhozy of the district will now be served by the Machine- 
Tractor Stations. Last year the Baryshevsk M.T.S. was unable to include the 
backward kolkhozy within its zone. Only individual tractor brigades, which 
had fulfilled their agreements, were able to help a few of these artels with the 
autumn ploughing. Now the management of the Baryshevsk M.T.S. has 
allocated to the ‘O.G.P.U.’ and ‘Krupskaya’ artels brigades equipped with 
new tractors, ploughs with sowers, cultivators and so forth. All spring 
ploughing, cultivation of autumn ploughed land and sowing on these 
kolkhozy will be done by tractor power. 

In connection with this, the Board of the ‘O.G.P.U.’ kolkhoz, when com- 
piling its production plan for the year, provided for a considerable extension 
in the sowing of grain and an increase in the yield. The artel is receiving a 
great deal of help of all kinds. Ordinary grain seeds are exchanged for 
selected ones. Last year the farm did not fulfil the plan for sowing fodder 
crops, particularly roots. Now it has received a financial loan, and has ac- 
quired a sufficient quantity of fodder and vegetable seeds. In the artel the 
tables for changing over to crop rotation have been corrected, and for the 
first time perennial grasses have been planted for seed. The farm has also 
received a new sorter and a haymaker and mineral fertilizers. 

Sixteen of the district agronomists were detailed to help the kolkhozy work 
out production plans and also the assignments for brigades and links, the 
most experienced going to the backward artels. 

Praiseworthy initiative was shown by the agronomist of the ‘Victory’ 
district seed station, Comrade Pavlenko. He took charge of the neighbouring 
section, where there has been no agronomist for a long time. There are two 
backward kolkhozy in this section. In a short time Comrade Pavlenko had 
done a great deal of work there. He established study-groups for agricultural 
technique, gave a number of lectures on progressive Soviet agrobiology, 
helped the kolkhozy to compile production plans, organized the exchange of 
ordinary seeds for selected ones and the additional cleaning of dirty seeds .. . 

More than economic aid was required to strengthen weak kolkhozy. First 
of all it was necessary to fortify the collective farmers’ faith in their own 
strength, show them the possibilities at their disposal and encourage them to 
persistent work. With this aim, workers of the Agricultural Department and 
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the M.T.S. told the members of the backward kolkhozy about the activities 
of the most successful kolkhozy of the district, explained at meetings of 
collective farmers why this or that artel had come to the forefront and 
how it had achieved success. Much benefit was derived from courses for 
kolkhoz brigade leaders, consultations of link leaders, seminars for kolkhoz 
chairmen and other forms of training kolkhoz cadres, as well as from widely 
organized mutual checking of the readiness of artels for sowing. In certain 
kolkhozy unsatisfactory leaders were replaced at the report and election 
meetings by energetic people devoted to kolkhoz development. 

As a result of all these measures, the collective farmers everywhere began to 
work more confidently and more energetically. All the kolkhozy of the district 
without exception, including the backward ones, fully prepared the whole 
agricultural inventory and machinery for sowing, overfulfilled the target for 
snow retention and manure carting. The ‘Lenin’s Way’ and ‘Shockworker’ 
artels for example spread considerably more manure than was indicated in 
the plan. 

Every single kolkhoz in the district laid in a full stock of seeds for the whole 
spring sowing operation. Shortage of seed in certain farms was remedied by 
purchase from neighbouring artels which had a surplus. All the wheat sown 
will be selected seed only. In many kolkhozy the seed is now being cleaned 
for the second time. The collective farmers are also making preparations for 
hot-air warming of the seed and for vernalization. The whole M.T.S. 
machine-tractor pool has been ready for sowing for a long time. 

The collective farmers of the Novosibirsk rural district have at their 
disposal a wealth of experience and of material resources to set all kolkhozy 
without exception firmly on their feet, to overcome finally the backwardness 
of some artels and thus further improve the economy of the district. 
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